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PROF. T. J. HORNER. 

An item in our State Educational Events, in this 
number, tells of the death of this gentleman, who 
was the Principal of the South Western Normal 
School, an incipient but promising institution at 
Millsborough, in Washington county. One person- 
al interview, several letters from him and much in- 
formation derived from others, have left the impres- 
sion that he was a sound scholar and an efficient 
teacher, and a good man. Sincerity and singleness 
of heart, and great devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion seemed to be his prominent characteristics; 
and we can therefore sympathize with his immediate 
friends in their grief for his removal. 

pietieanil ees a. 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

County Superintendents and other friends, will 
much oblige us, by forwarding such items of school 
interest in their counties, as shall appear to them 
proper for insertion in the department of this Jour- 
nal headed as above. 

24! Sil atte 
DEFERRED ARTICLES, 

In this number the proper routine of the Journal’s 
contents is resumed, and the reader will find the 
usual variety of articles. Still, several remain on 
hand. They will be inserted at an early day.— 
Amongst these is a paper of “ Notes by the State 
Superintendent,” which is in type, but left out at 
the last moment, simply because its length was ex- 
actly that which was too much. Several letters on 
Teachers’ Pensions and other communications are 
also on file, and will be attended to. Some of our 
own pieces are also left out, though we were some- 
what desirous of presenting them this month; one 
on “ Normalism” and one on Horace Greely’s “ Ed- 
ucational Problem” now going the rounds of the 





Journals, But they shall appear with the deferred 
articles of our correspondents next month. 


Pe Oe Sita 
PENSIONS. 

Correspondents ask, whether, if a law providing 
pensions for superanuated teachers be enacted, it 
should include County Superintendents, and also 
teachers of other than Common Schools ? 

Our own opinion is, that it should, beyond ques- 
tion, include County Superintendents ;—that is, that 
teachers who become County Superintendents, should 
not thereby forfeit their right to the benefits of the 
law. On the contrary, a Superintendent, being as 
much a teacher as the actual head of a school, 
should, by paying his annual contribution while in 
office, retain his right in the fand, and become en- 
titled to the pension, after returning to actual school 
teaching, like any other teacher. Of course it is un- 
derstood, that a Superintendent’s pension would be 
no greater in amount, than that of any other teacher. 

On the contrary, no teacher, except those of Com- 
mon Schools, could equitably claim a pension ander 
the proposed act. No others are subject to public 
examination, or to the examination fees or the annu- 
al contributions; nor are they in any way amenable 
to public authority in their professional capacity, as 
the Common School Teacher is. They would there- 
fore be sage: out of the purview of such a law. 


dl 
—— > 


BOOK NOTICES.—LIBRARIES. 

The reader’s attention,—especially that of Teach- 
ers and of Directors intending to establish District 
Libraries,—is invited to the works noticed under 
the proper head in this and the two preceding num 
bers. Hereafter, the same mode will be continued, 
and as much space as can be afforded will be given 
to this interesting and suggestive branch of the 
Journal’s contents. 

The reader is not to suppose that the books thus 
brought to his attention, under the miscellaneous 
head, are those voluntarily presented by the various 
publishers to be noticed as a matter of course, and 
because they are advertised in the Journal. On the 
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contrary, none under the head of “ General Science 
and Literature” have been or will be noticed except 
such as are selected by the Editor himself from the 
catalogue of each publisher ; and, being thus selected 
by their titles, have been afterwards procured by 
him for examination and notice. 
thus procured publicly noticed in the Journal, but 
only such as on full examination appear to be worthy 
of the reader’s confidence. 

For these reasons, and also for the other one, 
(well-known to the reader,) that we sometimes also 
condemn books,—particularly of the school room 
class—we bespeak the reader’s attention to our 
book notices. 

It is also proper to add, that when this enlarged 
system of noticing books was commenced, it was in- 
tended to give the retail price of each, as well as the 
title and publisher's name; but the times are so un- 
reliable and the cost so fluctuating, that the prices 
cannot with safety be added. If thus stated they 
might mislead purchasers. 


Nor is every work 


or 


THE PROPER SCHOOL AGE. 

The reader will find two very interesting and sug- 
gestive communications in this namber, on the pro- 
per period for school training,—that is, the time for 
admission to and dismissal from the Common School. 

We have little now to add to the remarks of our 
correspondents ; though the question is a very im- 


portant one, and should receive careful considera- | 


tion. 

While preparing these communications for the 

_ press, our thoughts were drawn back, just twenty- 
eight years, to the time when we were compelled by 

almost fortuitous circumstances, to 


we ever performed in reference to the Common 
School System. In the report, as Superintendent 
of Common Schools, read in the Legislature on the 


30th of February, 1836, the following passages | 


amongst others on the point occur : 

“To meet this defect, it is suggested, that the 
Legislature provide, that no child shall be admissi- 
ble into a public school until the age, say, of five 
years, nor shall continue longer than the age, say 
of fifteen. Cases may arise in which the restriction 
might produce hardship; to obviate this, power 
should be given to the Directors to suspend the re- 
striction when they deem it necessary. In ordinary 


cases, however, the restriction could produce no | 


evil. There is sufficient time between the ages of 
five and fifteen, for the acquisition of the rudiments 
of a common business education. At the latter age 
young persons intended for the pursuit of laborious 
occupations, are generally taken from school, while 
those destined for professions or commerce, should 


then be transferred to schools of a more advanced | 


grade. 

“Education does not consist in book-learning 
merely ;—habits of industry and of early methodi- 
cal bodily exertion are not less important,in a pub- 
lic point of view, than those of mental exercise and 
cultivation. It is true, that unless the human mind 
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discuss this | 
very question in the first deliberate and official act | 





be applied to the formation of habits of study and 
acuisition of knowledge when young and weg 
little progress will in most cases be made. But it 
is also true, that the foundation of industrious 
habits and bodily labor must be laid before manhood 
stamps upon the individual that distinctive charac- 
ter which is to accompany him through life. Hence 
the necessity as well as the policy of compelling the 
completion of book education at such period, as 
shall not be too late to commence, with hope of suc- 
cess, the acquisition of the business or calling which 
is to employ and support its possessor through life. 
It is not enough that our youth should be book-learn- 
ed,—they shou!d also be industrious, economical and 
moral,” 


We are not now willing to indorse these senti- 
ments to their fullest extent ; yet we are surprised 
to find so little in them, and in fact in the whole re- 
port, which the experience of half a life-time con- 

| demns. It is to be rememberd, that this report was 
| written when “ Reading, Writing and Arithmetic” 
| were supposed to be the proper and only work of 
| the Common School, and when graded schools were 
| almost unthought of. 

Since that time, the age of admissibility has been 
raised from four to five years ; and a better inform- 
| ed public sentiment seems now to indicate, that even 
| six is young enough for the confinement and con- 
tinuous application of the school room. 

We still continue of opinion, that the upward 
limit,—say sixteen—would be promotive of good to 
| the youth of the State, with the discretionary power 
in Directors to dispense with the restriction in 
| meritorious cases. 


~o 
THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL. 

It is a standing claim by the clergy of certain por- 
tions of several religions denominations, that it is 
the duty of the Church to provide for and control 
the education of youth ; and that the establishment 
of schools by the State, is only justified by the fact 
that the church has neglected this duty. 


This claim has been met at every step since the 
establishment of our Common School System; but 
being a mere assumption, unsustained by scriptural 
or historical evidence, unsanctioned by public sen- 
timent and ignored by statute, it has received little 
notice, except the denial of its soundness whenever 
Now, however, when the assertion is ex- 
pressly embodied, by a common school officer, in an 
official report to a State Convention, (see report of 
Superintendent Ermentrout of Berks, page 284 of 
this number,) it can no longer be met by a mere de- 
It must be disproved as well as contradicted. 

The claim of the church to control secular instruc- 
tion, if it exist at all, must either be founded on Di- 
vine Command, be sanctioned by the History of 
Apostolical Christianity, be necessarily deduced 
from the nature of the Relation of Christianity to 
| the Community, or arise from past Success in the 
| performance of this asserted duty. 

' To prevent misapprehension, it is to be here stat- 


asserted. 


nial. 
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ed, that by the term “ church,” the advocates of this 
claim mean,—not that general sentiment of christi- 
anity which characterizes a christian people, nor 
even that body of believing men and women of every 
sect which constitutes “ the Holy Catholic Charch,” 
bat,—the church authorities of the various denom- 
inations, each acting in its own religious and corpo- 
rate capacity. If it do not mean this, then the 
term in the present connection asserts an impracti- 
cability. In this signification it will therefore be 
here used. 

Each of the grounds for this claim above stated, 
will now be briefly examined. 


1. Is church authority to establish and control , 


secular schools founded on Divine Command? We 
can find no such authority, either express or by fair 
implication, in the words of the Saviour, or in his 
gospel, even in favor of his yet undivided church.— 
If this be so, then can there no claim hence arise in 
favor of the various sections; and this point there- 
fore requires no further remark. 

2. Is church authority to establish and control 
schools, sanctioned by the history of Apostolical 
Christianity? There is no such warrant in the acts 
of the Apostles, or in the writings of the Evangel - 


ists, nor in history founded on the precept or prac- 


tice of either. And here might be rested this point, 
also, But, inasmuch as most of the advocates of 


this right conjoin what is called medieval to apos- | 


tolical authority in the decision.of points of practice 
as well as of doctrine, it is to be here stated that we 
wholly deny this mode of proof. The correctness 
of medieval practice can only be admitted when 
shown to be conformable to gospel word. There 
can be no other safe rule; for, if medieval authori- 
ty is, in and of itself, binding at all, it must be bind - 
ing in everything relating to church affairs ; and 
thus all the errors of the church would be restored, 
and the Reformation condemned. The rule that 
proves too much, proves nothing. It is probable, 
however, that down to the beginning of the fourth 
century, the Christian church abstained from inter- 
ference in secular and confined itself to theological 
instruction. It was only when the Emperor Con- 
stantine, about the year 325, recognized and estab- 
lished Christianity as the State religion, that its 
departure from apostolical freedom and purity com- 
menced. Thence mainly originating and running 


throngh the next thousand years, its corruptions | 


finally culminated in the result which necessitated 
the Reformation. Hence we wholly deny, as authori- 
ty, anything on. the point in question, which trans- 
pired within this latter period, or even in the pre- 
ceding 300 years, except in so far as is sustained by 
gospel authority. 

3. Is church authority to establish and control 
schools, deducible from the nature of the relation 
of Christianity to the community? On this point 
we are first to ascertain, what the charch claims to 
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do as the general instruct:r of youth. If it be 
merely to culture the intellect, without reference to 
and exclusively of, all religious instruction,—then 
the claim falls to the ground, for two reasons: 1 
The church is not as well prepared for the Metin. 
of this duty, as is that profession, or body of oe 
‘which has been specially trained for the purpose : 
and 2. Its discharge would be a violation of the 
proper duty of the church, whose sole mission it is 
to give religious instruction and to minister to 
spiritual wants. This claim of the church must 
therefore be, so to mingle religious with intellectual 
culture, as to enable her to shape the denomina- 
tional character of the pupil’s Christian belief. Now, 
| passing by the point, that the Divine founder of 
Christianity himself did not make his system rest on 
any given degree, or in fact on any degree at all, of 
cultivated intellect, and the other point, that so great 
| a portion of that system is addressed to the adult 
and so little to the child,—on both of which very 
| strong arguments might here be based,—we utterly 
deny, that sectarian religious instruction must, from 


| any necessary relation between Christianity and the 

community, be connected with the busin as of teach- 
| ing, any more than with any other business or em- 
ployment, art or science exercised amongst men.— 


| The teaching of youth in the schools, is but the 
| commencement of that preparation for the duties 
and employments of life, afterwards to be carried 


on and completed, so far as it can be by instruction 
'in the workshop, on the farm, at the ssiibiliel’s 
desk, in the college, at the law or medical school 
in the Normal School or the Theological minary. 


We deny that the relation of the church to society 
demands of her and of it, that all these institutions 
should be in the charge of one or other of the re- 
ligious denominations ; and till it be so shown, we 
shall therefore also deny that the school should be. 
Farther, we assert it as our settled opinion, after 
much observation and reflection on this part of the 
| subject, that the churches will never be in their pro- 
| per and beneficent relation to the community, until] 
| their ministers shall have wholly withdrawn, as mere 
| secular instructors, from every class of literary and 
scientific institutions, and from the contro! thereof 
and shall have wholly confined themselves to the 
| duties of the gospel ministry. Let us here not be 
| misunderstood. We are not denying that there is 
| a strong, indispensable and indestructible relation 





| between Christianity and society through the schools; 
| but we do assert, that their is neither place nor ne- 
| cessity for the control of the sectarian churches 
| over the schools. This distinction cannot now be 
| pursued, but will be attempted to be explained on 
a future occasion. At present, it may in general 
| be added, that we are amongst those who accept 
'the injunction: “ Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
ae or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
od,” 
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4. Is the pre of the church to canneal the 


schools well based on past success in the discharge 
of this duty? Without taking advantage of the ad- 


mission, that the church has latterly neglected this 
duty, and wonld, therefore, probably be an unsafe 


depository of the trust,—it is distinctly denied, that | 


her thousand years of custody of the learning of the 
world and charge of the echools, previously to the 
era of what is called the revival of learning, made 
sch olars or christians proportioned, either in sound- 


ness or number, to the entire control she possessed | 


over this transcendant human interest. On the con- 
trary it is asserted, that the eflorts of such men as 
Erasmus and Bacon, and the opening of the Bible to 
other eyes than those of the church, effected more 
for the schools and for true Christian learning, than 
all the darkening centuries of the church's school- | 
mastership. -It is only when and where propagand- | 
ism by birch ceases in the schools, that the pure light 
of Christianity, as well as of science, shines forth to 
the true education of a nation. 

Hence this claim of the church to centrol the | 
secular education of youth is denied, whether ad- 
vanced as the resumption of a former right for- 
feited by neglect, or as a new one based on the 
principles of religion and our social relations. 

———- oo. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beaver: Teachers’ Institutes wore held in three differ- 
ent localities, in this county, during the months of October 
and November. They were attended by a respectable num- 


ber of active, energetic teachers and friends of education. | 


The exercises were conduoted by Superintendent Reed and 
the teachers of the county. These Institutes were prepar- 
atory to a Central County Institute, which was held in De- 
cember, at the county-soat, when about sixty teachers were 
in attendance, and a permanent organization was formed. 
A good degree of interest was manifested by the teachers. 
The hope is entertained that a brighter future is in reserve 
for the Teachers and Schools of Beaver County. Dr. Breck- 
inridge and Prof. Taylor delivered lectures before the In- 
stitute. Stephen Morrisea, Superintendent of Lawrence 
county was also preseat and contributed much to the in- 
terest and usefulness of the Association. 


Buarr: The Directors of Altoona Borough met in Jan- 
nary, and increased the salary of the Teachers of the Dis- 
trict Five Dollars a moath, each; making an increase of 
about $400 a year in the aggregate of salaries. The Al- 
toona teachers now receive from $30 to $45 a month, ac- 
cording to grade; and as the schools are in operation nine 
months we believe, this inorease, small as it is by the 
month, makes a clever addition to the yearly amount. It 
is a precedent worthy ef the consideration of very many 
Boards in the State. 


CamsBria: The County Institute held a four days’ ses- 
sion at Johnstown, beginning Fob. Ist. .The attendance 
appears to have been good, and the exercises interesting 
and instractive. County Superintendent Condon, Deputy 
State Superintendent Bates, 8. B. M’Cormick, Gen. Potts, 
Henry Ely, Rev. W. Hartsook, W. Chapman, and Miss Ster- 
ling, delivered lectures or took part in the instructions. A 
resolution approving of the teaching of Phonetic Spelling 
was adopted. The attendanoe of citizens in the evenings is 
represented as large and encouraging. Next meeting to be 
at Summitville the last week in September. 


Cuntre: The County Institute commenced on the 29th 
of December at Milesbarg, and continued four days; at- 
tended by about 120 Teachers, and an unusual number of 
citizens, lay and clerical. Gounty Superintendent Holahan 
was assisted by Profs. Allea and Crosby of Westchester.— 
It is conceded to have been the best Institute held in the 
eounty. .The Rev. Mr. Barnard, of Bellefonte, and the 


| Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Milesburg, delivered impromptu ad- 
dresses, which were truly appropriate and cheering. 

| District Institutes are becoming general and popular.— 
Two weeks ago, the whole Board of Harris met with the 
| Teachers at the Institute and, as a reward for their vy: 
raised their wages about 15 per cent. during the term. 
county has 40 graded schools, 4 of which were established 
within the year. Six splendid school houses have been 
erected ;—two have two rooms (with graded schools), all in 
the new style of architecture. Average cost about $700.00. 

A few of the winter schools have already closed. The 
High School, in charge of Mr. H. B. Hall, in Milesburg, 
closed last week, with a two-days’ examination which gave 
general satisfaction. The school term in some districts is, 
this year, a month longer than usual; hence, more visita- 
| tion, and good results are expected. In a word, Centre is 

fully alive to her educational interests amid the convulsions 
of war and its untold expenses. Several new school houses 
will be built this summer. 

Cuester: To Wm. F. Wyers, Esq., Principal of the 
ig rai Academy and Military Institute, West Ches 
ter, : 

Avot Sir: Having been a spectator at the Drill of the 
| Cadets of your Institution, which was exhibited at the 
| Academy of Music last night by their Instructor, Major 
| Eckendorf, I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony 
| to their proficiency in the drill of the Company. I was 
| particularly impressed with the strict attention to the ‘‘ po- 
sition of a soldier,’’ whether at a halt, or in marching, or 
| in the use of their weapons. Their alignments and the 
| preservation of their distances were excellent; the duties of 
the guides were admirably performed; the readiness, rapid- 
| ity and ensemé/e of all their movements excited my highest 
admiration. I may say, sir, that the excellence of the drill 
of your Cadets last night cannot be surpassed and has rarely 
been equalled. I congratulate Major Eckendorf on his 
| brilliant success, and the Cadets on their good fortune in 
| possessing so able and efficient an Instructor. Go on, sir, 
in your career of usefulness, extend your course of milit: 
instruction. The country needs and will need as office mee 
its troops all of your pupils; and you and they may be as- 
sured, that its gratitude will attend the efforts of its people, 
whether in moulding the youthful mind for future usefal- 
ness, or in resisting its enemies on the field of battle. 
I remain very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. J. PLeasanton, Brig. Gen. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 1864. 


DeLAwARE: Wm. Jones, Esq., long a member of the 
Board of Directors of Darby Borough School District, and 
latterly its President, recently departed this life. The 
Board, at a late meeting, adopted the following resolution, 
in connection with a full preamble setting forth the educa- 
tional merits and services of their deceased associate : 

Resolved, That this Board has heard with the deepest 
sorrow of the decease of William Jones, Esq., for many 
years one of its most active and useful members, and the 
desire to convey to his bereaved family, the assurance ‘o' 
their sympathy for the irreparable loss which they, and the 
community in which he lived, have sustained in his death. 

Erte: The Spring Term of the North Western State 
Normal School, at Edinboro, Erie County, will open on the 
15th inst. (March) Boarding and Tuition for 14 weeks 
$32. The School was very prosperous during the Winter 
Term just closed; and the prospect of increased success is 
| quite encouraging. Much attention will be given to the 
| course of instruction in the Theory of Teaching, to Object 
Lessons, and to Physical Culture. The Model School is 
now in fine working condition; and, with the additional 
apparatus and appliances lately obtained, the Northwestern 
may be pronounced as fairly launched on the full tide of 
successful operation. 


Lancaster: Wuereas, Through the will of an All- 
Wise Providence our beloved fellow-teacher and co-laborer, 
Reuben K. Royer, has been removed from us by death; and 
whereas, in private life we have always known him to be a 
consistent, moral and religious man, and in professional 
life a persevering, earnest and successful teacher, therefore 

Resolved, That we, the directors and teachers of East 
Lampeter township, tender our heartfelt sympathies to the 
bereaved family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, while we willingly submit to the decrees 
| of God, we mourn his loss, not only as a friend and compa- 
nion, but as a loss to the cause of education throughout 
the State. ~aen 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the family of the deceased. 

W. BALENTINE, 

E. K. Horrman, > Committee. 
W. U. Brewer, 


Lonsexe: The Secretary of the Pittston District Insti- 
tute adds the following remarkable occurrence, to the pub- 
lished account of the proceedings of one of its late meet- 


ings :— 

Mr. Alva Tompkins has paid the Institute several visits 
of late. It isa rare thing that a citizen betrays a sufficient 
interest to even ‘‘drop in.’’ School directors are among 
the last looked for. The invariable excuse of every mem- 
ber of the Board is, ‘‘ Indeed, I can’t get time.”’ 

Mirriin: The Gramville Association, which is supposed 
to be a District Institute, keeps up its organization and op- 
erates with much spirit. We are not in the habit of notic- 
ing the published proceedings of District Institutes, for the 
sufficient reason that they are so many that we have not 
room. But this shows such life, and the lady-members of 
it take such a regular and efficient part in the exercises, 


that we are tempted, for once, to make an exception in its , 
The Female Teachers of the State can, if they will, | 


favor. 
give the District Institute success and permanency. Here 

& programme of Exercises for the 12th meeting of this 
Institute : 

Orthography, Miss Aurand; Reading, Miss Clymans; 
Mental Arithmetic, Mr. McAninch; Written Arithmetic, 
Miss Potts; Grammar, Miss Gallagher; Geography, Mr. 
Owens; Algebra, Miss Crisswell; Experience, Mr. Owens. 
Association adjourned, to meet in school room No. 1, on 
Saturday, February 27, at 10 A. M. 

Monroe: An Association, called the ‘‘ County Insti- 
tute,’’ met by adjournment from Dec. 26, 1863, at the Acad- 
emy in Stroudsburg, on the 24th of January, 1864, and af- 
ter a session of one day, again adjourned to meet at the 
same place on the 20th of February. This would, therefore, 
seem to be a County Institute, with monthly meetings of 
one day each. Nearly 50 teachers were present. County 
Superintendent Storm delivered an address, and Messrs. 
Jas. Le Rue and Isaac Transue drilled classes. Reports 
were read from five District Institutes. A resolution that 
‘fall School Teachers ought to take the Pennsylvania 
School Journal’ was adopted,—foreshadowing, we hope, 
better times for the Journal in a County in which it has not, 
at present, a single subscriber, except those on State ac- 
count. 

NortaumBervanxnd: A practical and lively Institute, of 
three days, was held at Milton, beginning Dec. 29. About 
90 Teachers were present and the exercises were participated 
in by County Superintendent Ul!lp, Deputy Superintendent 
Bates, Rev. A. R. Horn, Rev. Dr. Dickson, and Mr. Zuter- 
master, who delivered lectures and addresses; and J. P. 
Shultz, P. J. Carl, C. A. Riemensnyder, C. M. Lesher, W. 
A. Sober, and others drilled classes or explained modes of 
teaching. Professional Certificates were delivered by the 
County Superin endent, with appropriate remarks, to Misses 
Sallie Patton, Annie Oakes, M. A. Hay, and to Messrs. Jas. 
Reed, C. Buoy and Wm. Bangart. Next meeting at Milton 
during the Christmas vacation of 1864. 

PuiLapeLreniaA: The Controllers of the Public Schools 
have appointed a Committee to report on the expediency of 
creating the office of City Superintendent of Schools. If 
this measure be adopted, as it ought, we shall have more 
faith in its success, if three or five, instead of one officer, 
be appointed. One officer will be unable to accomplish 
much amongst the 350 schools and 1200 teachers of the 
city, and .may injuriously remove the sense of responsibil 
ity from the Controllers and Directors, without being able 
effectually to take their places in the present plan of visita- 
tion and management. The same Board has it also in con- 
templation to introduce more of the Object System of in- 
struction in the Primary Schools of the city. 

Wasnincton: Waernras, It has pleased Almighty 
God in his wise dispensation, to remove from the world in 
the midst of his labors, our beloved and esteemed brother, 
Prof. T. J. Horner, Principal of the South Western Normal 
School, Millshoro’, Pa., therefore, 

Resolved, That we bow with submission to this event by 
the hand of an All-Wise Providence, knowing that He is 
the disposer of all things and cannot err. 

Resolved, That in the life of our deceased brother we 
find the true christian, the devoted husband, the faithful 
citizen and the enthusiastic educator; and that in his death 
the State, the Church and his family have lost a worthy ex- 
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emplar and friend; the cause of Bducation one of its firm- 


est supporters, and the ranks of our profession one of its 
noblest members. 

Resolved, That we tender to his afflicted family our heart- 
felt sympathy in their deep bereavement and would offer 


' the consolation which God has promised, that He will be a 


father to the fatherless and a husband to the widow. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be transcribed, and a 
copy presented to the widow and family of the departed 
friend. J. O. Gincnaist, 

W.N. Hous, 
A. J. Burrineroy, 
Miss B. V. Baxs:, 

School House No. 5, of Jefferson township, in this county, 
known in the neighborhood as Lee’s school house, was to- 
tally destroyed by fire, on the 17th inst. School was in 
session at the time the fire broke out, but the flames had 
made such havoc before they were discovered, that nothing 
could be done but save the desks, &c. The house was an 
old one, but had been fitted up after the fashion of the new 
ones. The fire was occasioned by a defect in the stove-pipe 
near the roof. 

WestTMORELAND: The Bell and Loyalhanna Dietrict 
Institute at a late meeting adopted the following 

PreaAMBLE: WHERRAS, It has pleased God ia his All- 
Wise Providence to remove from our midst one of our num- 
ber, David 8. Elwood; therefore, 

Resolved, That by his death our Institute has Jost a wor- 
thy member, the public a faithful teacher, nnd the cause an 
able supporter; and that we deeply symp thize with his be- 
reaved family and friends. 


aoe 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 

Maine: Uniformity of Text-books is thus by law regu- 
lated in this State: ‘‘ And it shall be the duty of the Super- 
intending School Committees to select a uniform system of 
text books, to be used in the town (township), due notice 
of which selection shall be given; and any text-book here- 
after introduced into the schools of any town (township) 
shall not be changed for five years from the date of its in- 
troduction, wnless by vote of the Town.'’ This would 
seem to be a good law in two respects :—It confines the uni- 
formity to the Township or other main district, and it pro- 
hibits change for several years ;—though, perhaps, five is 
too long aterm and three might be better. But the idea 
of leaving a change of the series selected, within the five 
years, to a vote of the people is to us novel and not at all 
suggestive of peace and progress in schoo! affairs. It would 
be an amusing scene to witness an election of this kind, 
with book-agents as canvassers, Teachers and Directors as 
partizans, and the citizens of the District as voters, with a 
back-ground of the anxious mothers and children interested. 
But the result? ‘‘ Them nasty books that tonguey agent 
bribed that majority of three to vote for,—nobody can larn 
out of them. I’m sure my young ’uns needn't try to.’’ 

The Maine Teacher is to be merged into the ** Northern 


| Comm ittee. 


Monthly’’—a new Periodical of 72 pages, like the ‘‘ Atlan- 
tic,’’ to be published at Portland at $2 a year; Hon. E. P. 


Weston (now of the Teacher) to be the Editor. Want of 
patronage for the Teacher, one of the reasons. This is bad 
news; for the Teacher was one of our best exchanges. The 
‘*Northern’’ is to be general and miscellaneous in its char- 
acter and contents. os 

Vermont: The State Teachers’ Association held a three 
days’ meeting at Montpelier, commencing January 12th.— 
The Editor of the Vermont School Journal says it was at- 
tended by ‘‘ Presidents and Professors from our Colleges, 
Principals from our Seminaries, Academies and High 
Schools, and Teachers from every department of instruc- 
tion, public and private. Add to these the representatives 
of the learned professions, and citizens from every depart- 
ment of life,—and we have an assembly as large, intelligent 
and influential as can be gathered in the State for any other 
purpose.’? The usual topies were lectured on and discussed. 
The Vermont School Journal was stated to have been 
‘‘more extensively read and better received than during 
any previous year.’’ The want of a ‘‘ State Norma! School” 
was admitted and the subject very fully discussed, with the 
manifestation of, perhaps, too much reliance on the State, 
and not enough on the Teachers of the State, to effect and 
sustain this essential improvement. On the whole, the right 
spirit appears to have been in the Association. The pres- 
ence of representatives from every class of literary institu- 
tions was a most encouraging feature 








Ruope Isvanp: The School Commissioner of the State, 
in his late Annual Report, says: ‘‘A very large majority 
of the Normal School graduates continue, for many years, 
in their chosen profession. But whether they teach or not, 
they never lose their Normal interest, ané are always intel- 
ligent and energetic advocates of the best system of educa- 
tion. 
reaching influence of these schools can never be justly esti- 
mated, either by the number of pupils who may be in 
attendance, or by the list of graduates.’’ 
and encouraging. 


It has been well said that the invaluable and far- | 
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the session was the discussion and adoption of a plan for a 
system of State Institutes in the Counties, in connection 


| with the Normal University. The delicate and important 


question of the Compulsory Attendance of pupils in the 
Common Schools was discussed and indorsed. But it may 
possibly turn out that the statistics on the subject ordered 
to be collected, and the discussion of it recommended to the 


| County Institutes, will point out some better and more 


This is both true | 


The R. I. Institute of Instruction held its annual meeting 
at Providence, January 29th. During the year it had six | 


meetings (of two days each we believe) in various parts of | 


the State; this itineracy being one of the most useful fea- | 
| School Commissioners was held. Forty were in attendance. 


tures in this valuable organization. The ‘‘ School-Master’’ 


was reported to be in good condition, and its present able | 


corps of editors continued. 


Massacnusetts: Eight pages of the February num- 
ber of the Massachusetts Teacher are devoted to ‘ book 
notices ;’’ and most of the works thus presented to the at- 


tention of the Teachers of the State are of a miscellaneous | 


description,—generally literary or scientific. This is right. 


It also shows a working Editor. 


Connecticut: The winter term of the State Norma! 


School, at New Britain, opened with an unusually large | 


number of students. Several could not enjoy the advanta- 
ges of the Institution, on account of inability to procure 
boarding-places. 


New York: The first meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Vassar Female College was held February 26, 
1861. It is located at Poughkeepsie, and a brief account 
of it was presented in this Journal some months ago. The 
munificent donation of the founder, W. Vassar, amounts to 
$408,000. At the second meeting, recently held, the Pres- 
ident of the Faculty, Milton P. Jewett, LL. D., presented 
the report on organization. Two principles seem to be held 
in view in the arrangement of the course of students: Ist, 
That the culture shall be as broad and extensive as that af- 
forded to males in similar Institutions ; 
at the same time, be adapted to the wants and sphere of du- 
ties of the sex. The duty of woman as teacher is not for- 
gotten. The report says: ‘‘ So far as a broad and generous 
culture in science, literature and art is concerned, any 
young lady desirous to secure the best possible preparation 
for the calling of teacher, will have it in our comprehensive 


American remedy for the great and admitted evil of unne- 
cessary absence. Much other business was attended to; 
though the opinion is found expressed, that the programme 
for the meeting was so crowded with topics, as not to per- 
mit sufficient discussion. This is always a misfortune, and 
a mistake to be avoided by Executive Committees. 

At the same time and place, a State Convention of County 


Amongst the resolutions looking to the improvement of the 
working of the school system, one was adopted,—‘‘ That 
School Directors should consult the School Commissioner 
(County Superintendent) before purchasing Apparatus, 
Outline Maps, or School Furniture, in order that imposi- 
tion may be avoided.’’ This sounds well; but it possibly 
may open the door to that kind of agency in the sale of 
school matters which was the main cause of the repeal of the 
first law establishing the County Superintendency in New 
York. 

Micuiean: The Michigan School Journal having ceased 
to be published some considerable time ago,—a ‘‘ Michigan 
Department’’ has been opened in the Illinois Teacher, con- 
ducted by J. M. Gregory, J. M. B. Sill and A. S. Welch.— 
The first article under this head shows the school affairs of 
the State to be in quite a flourishing condition. Popula- 


| tion 850,000; Number of youth between 5 and 20 years of 


age, 272,737; Number attending the public shools, 215,579. 
Teachers employed—males 1910, females 6950; Average 


| wages per month—males $28.17, females $12.42; School 


2d, That it shall, | 


course of study; in our libraries, cabinets and apparatus; | 


in our beautiful grounds,—and in the refining and enno- . ‘ 
aa va gree = ‘aan & 1 | that the Teachers of Iowa are by law required to attend 


bling influences of our home circle.’ The college will open 
next September; and already 150 applicants have been 
registered. 

INDIANA: The Terih Annual Meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held, in the Representatives’ 
Hall at Indianapolis, Dec. 28th to 31st inclusive. Atten- 
dance 250, the largest yet convened in the State. Many 
subjects were brought before the body,—most of them of a 
local character, and much discussion took place. A sugges- 
tion of the intelligent Editor of the State Journal,—that, 
owing to the size of the body which prevented a large num- 
ber from taking any other part than that of ‘‘ hearing and 
voting,’’—‘‘it wight be better to have two meetings, or 
two bodies,’’—strikes us as somewhat hasty. If every one 
who goes to a State Teachers’ Association does so for the 
purpose of instructing every body else, and of learning 
nothing himself,—this is a sound recommendation. But, 
inasmuch as the greater part do or should go to ‘‘ mark, 
learn and inwardly digest,’’—we would respectfully advise 
cautionin making any change merely for the reason assigned. 
The time may come when the wave, on the breast of which 
our good friends of Indiana are riding to the haven where 
they would be, will subside with the exciting causes now 
filling their sails, and the pressure of too many present at 
their Association meetings will be no longer a burthen.— 
Such, at least, is our experience. 


Inuinois: The Teachers of this State held the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of their State Association in the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall at Springfield, Dec. 29th to 31st. The pro- 
ceedings are very fully reported in the February number of 
the Teacher. The number in attendance (250) was not so 


term 6 1-10 months. 


Iowa: By a resolution of the Wapello County Institute 
recently held at Ottumwa, an Educational column was re- 
quested in the County papers, and H. L. MeGinitie appoin- 
ted resident Educational Editor. Rev. J. M. McElroy is 
County Superintendent of Wapello. If this is the same 
gentleman formerly connected with the Eldersridge Acade- 
my in Indiana County, in this State, he is the right man 
for the position. Thus have our Wapello friends received 
a good man as well as a good measure from us; the news- 
paper Educational column and friend McElroy both being 
Pennsylvanians. 

It would appear, from the proceedings of this Institute, 


their proper County Institutes. If so, we acknowledge 

that our young sister is ahead of us in this respect. 
Wisconsin: The last annual report of the Hon. J. L. 

Pickard, Superintendent of Public Instruction, speaks high- 


| ly of the suecess of the County Superintendency, which has 


| dents present. 


now been tried for two years in the State. He says, ‘‘so 
far, it has been successful beyond my most sanguine expec- 
tations."’ As one of the effects of this office everywhere, 
the general ‘‘statistics’’ of the system ‘‘are believed to be 
more reliable than any heretofore given.’’ ‘‘ The establish- 
ment of not less than four State Normal Schools’’ is said to 
be requisite, ultimately, and one or more are immediately 
recommended. Normal departments in other institutions, 
—such as Colleges, Academies and High Schools,—have 
been tried without success. Normal instruction in the 
State University without a model school, does not promise 
to meet the want. The conclusion is in favor of ‘* Perma- 
nent Normal Schools, whose sole business shall be the train- 
ing of Teachers.’’ The township-district system is well 
called ‘‘ the missing link’’ of the State system. 


CatrrorNiIA: The State Board of Education composed 
of the Governor, Surveyor General and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, have selected a list of Books to be used 
in all the Common Schools of the State, in accordance with 
the provisions of the School Law; itis eclectic in its char- 
acter. The State Normal School commenced the Winter 
Term, January 6th, ‘‘ under favorable auspices ;’’ 60 ‘stu- 
The Trustees of California College contem- 


| plate the opening of a Mining and Scientific Department, 


large as on former occasions, though we would call it quite | 


considerable. The reason assigned is that the great objects 


of associated effort by the teachers, so far as heretofore in- 
dicated, have been mainly effected. The great question of 


at San Francisco. 

Excuanp: ‘‘ Richard Cobden’s Dictionary.—In the 
recent correspondence between Mr. Cobden and the Editor 
of the London Times, the following passage occurs, in one 
of Mr. C.’s letters : 
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You will observe in the above passage from my speech 
taken from your own report, that I use the words, ‘I 
don’t want any agrarian outrages by which we should 
change all this ;’’ and now we must appeal to the tribunal 
of the lexicographer. If you turn to Webster's (quarto) 
Dictionary, you will find the word ‘“‘agrarian’’ interpreted, 
on the authority of Burke, as follows : 

‘* Relating to lands. Denoting or pertaining to an equal 
division of lands; as, the agrarian laws of Rome, which 
distributed the conquered and other public lands equally 
among all the citizens, limiting the quantity which each 
might enjoy.”’ 

Again, in the same dictionary, the word ‘“‘agrarianism”’ 
is given as ‘‘an equal division of lands or property, or the 
principles of those who favor such a division.’’ Thus in 
repudiating the agrarian system, I repudiated in pure and 
unquestionable English, according to Burke, the principles 
of those who favor an equal division of land, etc. 

So it seems that our English cousins rely upon Webster, 
as a standard for definitions, from which no appeal is 
thought of. 





Book Aotices, 


Scuoot Books AND APPARATUS. 


Tae Frexcu anv Enauisa First Boox; or the rudi- | 


ments of French and English Grammar combined : with 
Exercises for Reading and Translation. Designed as an 
introduction to Pujol and Van Norman’s French Class- 
Book. By David Greene Haskins. Small 12mo., 168 
pages. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1864. 


This little book is designed for the use of learners as yet 
unacquainted with the fundamental laws of their own lan- 
guage; and hence the nature and relations of each part of 
speech in English are explained, as well as and in connec- 
tion with, those in French. This is a novel idea in a book, 
though it must from necessity be common in teaching, 


and seems really useful. The laws and rules of both lan- | 


guages, that are in common to each, may thus very appro- 
priately and profitably for the learner, be explained, and 
will save him labor when he comes to the more thorough 
study of his own Grammar. In other respects, also, the 
work has much merit. It is clear and methodical in its ar- 
rangement, happy in the selection of example-words and 
phrases, progressive in plan, and the whole comprised in 
small space. It can, therefore, be safely commended to 
those charged with the instruction of young beginners in 
the study of the French. 

First Lessons 1x Eneuisn Grammar: By S. W. 


Clark, A. M., Author of Practical Grammar, &. 156 
pages, 18mo. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1864. 


A Practicat Grammar, in which Words, Phrases and 
Sentences are classified according to their offices and their 
various relations to each other. T[lustrated by a com- 
plete system of Diagrams. By S. W. Clark, A. M.— 
Revised Edition; 310 pages, 12mo. Barnes & Burr, New 
York, 1863. 


The plan of grammatical analysis with diagrams pre- 
senting to the eye the offices and relations of words, was, 
we believe, first set forth in a book by the author of these 
works; and the volumes now laid before the public embrace 
the latest improvements of this method, with several useful 
additions. The first-named is, of course, for beginners, 
and the other for more advanced students. The method, as 
the author remarks, commences with analysis and closes 
with synthesis. It takes correct sentences—proceeding 
from those of the simplest nature to the most complicated 
which propriety admits of—and having analyzed the words 


and phrases into their grammatical elements, and then puts | 
them together again, after having shown to the eye and | 


stamped on the mind of the pupil, the laws which regulate 
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them—or rather which logically guided the mind in produ- 
cing the thoughts they express. This would seem to be the 
highest grade of grammatical training; and this process is 
said to prove eminently successful when skilfully applied. 


THEory AND Artor PenmANsHir: A manual for Teach- 
ers; containing afull statement ef Payson, Dunton and 
Seribner’s celebrated method of Teaching,—including 
Class-Drill, Writing in Concert, Criticism and Correction 
of Errors, Hints toward awakening interest, &c., together 
with a complete analysis and synthesis of Script Letters, 
as developed in their series of Writing-books. By Messrs. 
Payson, Dunton, Scribner & Hayes. Second Edition; 
small 12mo., 152 pages, with plates. Crosby & Nichols, 
Boston, 1864. 


The series of articles on Penmanship now in progress of 
publication in this journal, explanatory of the system of 
Messrs. Payson, Dunton & Scribner, has attracted very con- 
siderable attention. This Book enables all who desire it, 
to possess a fuller treatise in a more portable form. This 
edition is very considerably enlarged and improved. It is 
a good, compact and scientific treatise on so much of the 
art of Penmanship as embraces the subject of word-writing. 
Key to Hanarorp & Payrson’s Boox.Kgepine: High 


School and College Editions. Small 12mo., 46 pages.— 
Crosby & Nichols, Boston, 1864. 


As a general thing, we are no friend of Keys to school- 
books; but Book-Keeping, though its processes are based 
on settled principles, is so mechanical in its details, and 
teachers are so often unpractised in the latter, that there 
does seem to be a necessity for a Key in this branch of 
school instruction. But it must be for the Teacher alone. 
To him, if the text-book to which it relates is used in his 
school, this little book will be found of the greatest use and 
assistance. 


MANUAL or Gymnastic Exercises, for Schools and Fam- 
ilies. By Samuel W. Mason, Master of the Eliot school, 
Boston. Small 12mo., 47 pages. Crosby & Nichols, 
Boston, 1863. 


Some Teachers object to the use of Gymnastic Apparatus 
in school,—such as Wands, Rings, Dumb-Bells, &c.; and 
others are opposed to the introduction of the military drill. 
This is the book for both. It is a manual for various bodily 
exercises and postures, methodically arranged and clearly 
described, with plates, having for object the development 
of the muscles and the formation of correct bodily position 
and deportment, without apparatus, and with nothing of the 
soldier’s drill. We know of no work to compare with it, 
in the department of gymnastics it professes to illustrate ; 
and have before commended it to the attention of Teachers. 
Teacuers’ Sonas: A collection of Music for Teachers’ 

Meetings, Conventions and Associations. By Charles 

Ansorge, Teacher of Mysic in the Chicago High School, 

and Geo. F. Root. 32 pages Published by Root, Cady 

& Clarke, Chicago, 1864. 


Here are some twenty songs entirely suitable for the pur- 
poses named in the title, and admirably arranged to music, 
by Mr. Ansorge, long well-known as one of the leading ed- 
ucationists of Boston. He is now in the Great Lake City, 
and has, in this first western effort, made himself heard in 

| the right spirit as well as tone. There is nothing more ap- 
propriate for the youthful voice and heart than the song 
‘We'll Try,” in this collection ; and we are much mistaken 
if the dirge-like piece, headed ‘‘Memorial,’’ do not be- 
come a standard at Associations and Institutes, when the 
death of faithful Teachers is announced. Here also the 
purchaser will find, though the collection is small, deyo- 
tional, professional and patriotic pieces, suitable to various 
occasions and states of feeling. We are informed that it is 
designed gradually o add other pieces to this collection, 
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without altering its Title or Form. The present price is 20 arrangement and good style, a satisfactory explanation of 
cents. ' taste, as connected with the beautiful generally, and also 
' @swenat Science axp Literarors. in the human face and form, as well as in the landscape, 
Counery Lire: A hand-book of Agriculture, Horticul- in Architecture, in Sculpture, in Painting and in Poetry.— 
tare, and Landseape Gardening. By R. Morris Cope- In the enumeration of subjects for the operation or exhibi- 
land. 8vo., 814 pages, with numerous views and other tion of taste, we miss Music from the list presented. Asa 


engravings. Crosby & Nichols, Boston, 1863. : p : ; 
The author of this practical yet most interesting work on Fine Art, there =. BOas ae conducive to the cultivation 
and elevation of a pure taste than this; and it is to be 


higher Agriculture, Horticulture and Landscape Improve- . , 

ment, supposes the possession of 60 acres of ground, with hoped that the author will embrace this department of the 
several artificial and natural advantages. Then, commenc- beautiful in his next edition. It certainly has an equally 
ing with the month of September,—which he rightly ob- strong claim for insertion as Poetry. On the whole, how- 
serves is the first month in the Farmer and Gardener’s year, | °V®? this book can be safely commended as standard 


—he goes on till the following August, pointing out the work. 

work and the improvements of each month in succession.— Tae Le tema eg a ~— - ‘a 
. ; wie cession of George, the ird. 0 , y 3. 

In doing this, he not only describes processes, but states Erskine May, C. B., in two 8vo. volumes of 484 and 596 

the qualities of the different kinds of trees, fruit, animals, pages. Crosby & Nichols, Boston, 1863. 


&c., and discusses matters of taste as well as profit. Itisa At the time when cur own written and precise organic 
handsome and valuable work ; and, while we do not present jaw is undergoing such a severe ordeal and is clearly about 
it to our Pennsylvania farmers as one, according to the to become more fitly adapted to the condition and wants of 
suggestions of which they ought to convert their fertile the age, it is well for us to study the changes of the un- 
tracts and plain homesteads into fancy farms,—yet we do | .»,j¢ten Constitution whence we derive its chief features ; 
say that no intelligent agriculturist, however grave his and this, especially, during the period cotemporary with 
taste, ean peruse the book without acquiring much knowl- the origin and workings of the former. We know of no 
edge that will be useful to him. He need not adopt its hook so suitable for the purpose as the one now presented. 
Aquarium or its Graperies, but he cannot read the remarks That the plan is proper for the end just named will best ap- 
on Manares, Implements, Draining, &c., without benefit.— | pear from the topics treated of. They are: The Preroga- 
It has a good and « full Index—a matter too often neglected, tives of the Crown; The Functions and Relations of Par- 
by the by—by which the reader gets access at once to any jiament; and a History of Party, the Press, and the Church. 
desired part or topic in the work. In all these, there has been more of change in the mother 
A TREATISE ON SOME OF THE INSECTS INJURIOUS TO land of our institutions than is generally supposed; and 

Vecetation: By Thaddeus W. Harris, M.-D. A though this has been effected by slower process and with a 


new Edition enlarged and improved. Edited by Charles «di " ‘ P 
L. Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of less disturbance than our social relations are now undergoing, 


Agriculture. 8vo. 640 pages, with numerous engravings it is well for us to see and know that change is a law in 
(many of them colored) and a copious Index. Crosby & civil government as well as in everything else; and know- 
Nichols, Boston, 1863. ing this, to see to it, that our changes shall be, progres 
This application of one of the departments of Natural sively, toward improvement. Besides, being in itself an 
Science (Entomology) to the useful purposes of life, is 44), work, this is, therefore, most appropriate to the time 
amongst the many instances of shrewd liberality exhibited 
by the State of Massachusetts. It is the result of a survey ; 
of her material and industrial interests and resources, or- T8® Beauties or the Britisn Poets ; with a few in- 
; : troductory observations. By the Rev. George Croly.— 
dered and executed several years ago, and is now printed Large 12mo. 396 pages. Crosby & Nichols, Boston, 1861. 
in an enlarged and more popular form than that of the first The well known compiler of this small but gem-like col- 
official report on the subject. The publishers have confer- }..tion, has shown his taste and critical acumen in the work, 
red a true benefit on the Agriculturist by its publicationin 14 aiso in the brief but satisfactory introduction. We 
the elegant and satisfactory form exhibited by this volume. ynow of no book, by the use of which one can obtain so 
Here the reader will find the history, and description, and good a view of the many beauties of the great dawn-lights 
living likeness of those insects remarkable ‘‘for the peculi-  o¢ English Poetry—Chaucer and Spencer,—of its noon-day 
arity of their structure and habits, and for the extent of luminaries—Shakepeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomp- 
their ravages’ —from the Cucumber Bug to the gigantic .o, 4. and of its latter-day lights—Burns, Cowper, Scott, 
Hawkmoth—which so much annoy the farmer and gardener. Moore, Hemans, &. It contains, beyond question, more 
He will find them traced through the larva, the pupa, and jpeadable, memorable, (that is, worthy to be committed to 
the winged state, with such information as will enable him memory,) and quotable matter, than any book of poetry we 


to recognize them in each, and thus guard against their}... lately examined. At the same time it affords a just 
ravages as far as science can aid him todo so. No more 


suitable or beautiful work can enrich the shelves of the 
district library. 





and proper for general use. 


idea of the peculiarities of the genius and of the style of each 
writer it presents, and thus enables the reader to form ap 
estimate of those of each literary period. 


Hstwetics; on tHE Science or Beauty. By John nosie Deeps or Woman; or, Examples of Female Cour- 
Bascom, Professor in Williams College. 12mo. 256 pages. age and Virtue. By Elizabeth Starling. 470 pages, 


Crosby & Nichols, Boston, 1862. 12mo. Crosby & Nichols, Boston, 1860. 

From the times of Burke and Kames to the present, we, This is an admirable book, and may beneficially take its 
have had many works on Taste, Beauty, &c.; all striving pjace in every family collection and district Library. Em- 
to arrive at some uniform standard, based on admitted bracing times ancient as well as modern, —it presents about 
principles. This work presents the results of all these dis- two hundred instances of the exhibition of the highest 
quisitions, and so much of generally admitted conclusions types of Female excellence. These are arranged under the 
as have been arrived at. The reader will find it to be the | heads of Maternal, Filial, Sisterly and Conjugal Affection 
best treatise he can obtain, presenting as it does, in orderly and also under those of the virtues,—as Humanity, Integ- 
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rity, Benevolence, Courage, Hospitality, Self-Control, Loy- 
alty, 4c. And, what renders the book more attractive and 
the interest more various, is the fact that the incidents are 
mostly given in the words of the eminent and authentic 
writers from whose works they have been extracted. From 
the self-devotion of Julia the mother of Anthony, to the 


patriotism of the Female Martyrs of Switzerland, the reader | 


will find here a rich and noble record of Woman’s Deeds. 


Parers ror THouGutTFut Gir_s; with illustrative sketches | 


of some Girls’ Lives. By Sarah Tytler. 12mo. 344 
pages. Crosby & Nichols, Boston, 1864. 


The title of this work is not the most attractive in the 
world, to the majority of youth; but the name of the author 
cannot fail to satisfy, and the contents of the book itself 
must attract the most thoughtless. The plan is simple, yet 
most admirable. Some fifteen topics,—such as Youth, In- 


tellect, Beauty, Favor, &c.,—are selected; and after a full | 


but not tedious disquisition on each, a tale illustrative of 
the points made in the discussion is added. And thus di- 


dactic wisddm is, so to speak, ornamented with imaginative | 


truth. The tale of the ‘‘ Beauties,’ in which the famous 
Mrs. Woffington (poor Peg Woffington !) is introduced, and 
her remark,—‘‘ Girls, when I’m out of pearls, I make it up 
in smiles’’—is worth twice the price of the book. This is 
one of the few commendable works of fiction for the Girls’ 
Library, because, the fiction is not the end, but the means. 
Tue Sisters Asroan; or, An Italian Journey. By Bar- 


bara H. Channing. 260 pages, 12mo. Crosby & Nich- 
ols, Boston, 1864. 


From the first lively letter, descriptive of the voyage 
from America to Gibraltar, till the departure from Lucca, 
—filled in, as the interim is, with pleasant youthful chat 
and the selection of incidents and points naturally attrac- 


tive of youthful attention,—this is a delightful book. If | 
not vrai, it is truly vrai-semblable; and as such, may be | 


safely put into the hands of the girls; affording, as it does, 


correct local and social pictures in hues agreable to the | 


young eye. The illustrations, also, are accurate and ar- 
tistia, 


4 ty * > 
Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 


HarrissurG, March, 1864. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








By reference to the August number of the Journal, it | 
will be seen that communications to receive attention must | 


have attached to them the signature of the writer. We 


have now on hand several letters signed.—‘‘ A Teacher,’’ 


'* A Friend of Education,” ‘‘ A Subscriber,’’ ‘‘ A Diree- 


tor,’ eto. Such communications cannot be answered by | 


letter, because they cannot be directed, neither should 
they be noticed in the official department of the Journal. 
Any person desiring information relative to his rights, 
privileges, or duties, should not object to signing his name 
to the paper asking for the information, especially when it 
is not to be made public. Such a course is necessary for the 
security of the individual who is to give the answers. It 
is hoped that individuals desiring information from this 
Department will give heed to these suggestions. 
To Directors. 

The act of April 22, 1863, referred to in the official de- 
partment of the Journal for February, fixing the time for 
the official duties of School Directors to commence, does not 
apply to the counties of Allegheny and Philadelphia, or to 
the cities of Lancaster and Reading. 
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To SECRETARIES oF ScHoot Boarps. 
The law requires the several secretaries of School Boards 
' to inform the county Superintendent of their respective 
' counties, of the names of the teachers employed by the 
board, together with other matters pertaining to the schools. 


This is to be done before the commencement of each school 
term. See law, section 55, page 29 The information here 
| required to be furnished to the Superintendent is important 
to him, and secretaries should be punctual in this matter. 


; It was ascertained at the meeting of the Superintendents, 
| held in January, that but very few secretaries had attended 
| to this matter ; indeed it was stated that not one in fifty pay 
| any attention to this part of the law, and the department 
was requested to furnish blanks for that purpose. Blanks 
therefore have been prepared and will be furnished to county 
Superintendents in March. There will be twice as many as 
| there are districts in the counties, so that in the counties 
| in which there are two terms in each year, they will last but 
the year, while in counties where there are but one term in 
each year there will be a supply for two years. The blanks 


are ruled so as to answer for districts containing twenty-one 
| schools,—there are but few districts having more than that 
number, except in large towns orcities. Where more room 
is required, additional paper should be pasted on the bottom, 
so that all the names can be upon one blank. It is expeo- 
| ted that secretaries will fill out these blanks immediately 
after the employment of their teachers, and forward them 
| to their respective Superintendents, as the law directs; and 
Superintendents are hereby instructed to be particular in 
requiring the faithful performance of this duty. The 
blanks not used should be carefully preserved and handed 
| over to the new secretary after the organization of the 
board. The following is the form : 


Report oF Secretary TO County SUPERINTBNDENT. 


| [To be forwarded as soon as Teachers are employed, as per 
School Law, Section LV., page 29.] 


ore oe etre Pass <tstorancsee 
gC Ms gO 
County Superintendent of........... County. 
| §1m :—The Board of Directors of....... . district, 
have appointed the following Teachers, for the.....months’ 
term, commencing on the...... ee — - 
The first meeting of the District Institute will be held on 
' Saturday, the........ day of..........186.., and it will 
continue to meet on alternate Saturdays thereafter. 
. ++. President. 
ee ee ee ee ere Tet Secretary. 
ate ae Salary ‘ 


Name of Teacher. | Name of School. No.’ p, Month. 


Errors 1n STATISTICAL TABLES. 

In the statistical tables in the annual report, errors are 
in some instances to be found. It will not be expected by 
any one, who knows the labor of preparing those tables, 
that mistakes will not be made. In many of the reports, 
it is almost impossible to decipher the meaning, while in 
others the facts attempted to be set forth are so vague that 
it is extremely difficult to tell what is meant. But aside 
from all this, errors in the calculations will be made, and in 
copying such a mass of figures the amounts upon the differ- 
ent lines, or in the different columns, will sometimes be 
changed, either by the person who copies or by the printer. 
These remarks have been called for by a letter received on 
{ the 10th of February, stating that tlre average salaries of 
| Lawrenceville borough, Allegheny county, is incorrect ; 
‘the sum is put down at $31 when it should have been $51. 
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In looking at the figures upon the report of the directors, it 

will be seen that they look much more like the former 

numbers than the latter. It is recommended and strongly 

urged upon the officers who make out these reports that they 

be extremely careful, especially in making the figures. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


33. Question : Ifa scholar has not the books for a partic- 
ular branch of study, is the teacher justifiable in neglecting 
to hear him recite until books are procured ’” 


Ayswer: The law does not give the teacher the right to 
refuse to teach a child which is sent to his school, but puts 
the matter in the hands of directors. The decisions of this 
department have been that if parents do not provide books 
for their children they can, after reasonable notice, be ex- 
cluded from the school by the directors. But the teacher 
has no such authority placed in his hands. 
80 unfortunate as not to have books, but still does by some 
means prepare his lessona, the teacher would not be justifi- 
able in refusing to hear him recite, so long as the directors 
allow him to remain in the school, unless he has been direc- 
ted by them to refuse to hear his lesson. 

34. Question: If a patron come into the school for the 


express purpose of caviling at the doings of the teacher, 
ought he to be requested to leave the house ” 


Answer: This question presupposes a state of feelings 
between the teachers and his employers that certainly 
ought not to exist. The teacher should, by his industry and 
fidelity to his school, deserve the confidence of all the pa- 
trons of the school. And they instead of watching for op- 
portunities to find fault, should render him a hearty co-op- 
eration ; they should visit his school to encourage and 
sustain him. Butif a patron comes into the school and 
makes no disturbance, the teacher has no right to turn him 
out. He has aright to be in a school room during school 
hours, as long as he does not by word or deed interfere with 
the operations of the teacher. The person having charge 
of the school is not to be the judge of the thoughts or in- 
tentions of those who call to visit the school, only so far as 
they are exhibited in words or actions. It is suggested that 
in cases where there is a want of the proper kindly feelings 
existing between the teacher and parents, there must be a 
fault with one or probably both parties, and there should be 
a friendly adjustment of their difficulties, before a visit to 
the school by parents, feeling thus towards the teacher, 
can result in much good. 


35. Question: Can a farmer who resides within a few 
rods of a borough line, but whose farm is in the township, 


If the child is | 


pay his school tax in to the borough school Treasurer, pro- | 


vided the directors of the borough allow him to send to their 
school ? 


Answer: He cannot. It has been repeatedly decided 
by the dey=-tment, that every taxable must pay his or her 
tax in the district in which the residence upon the property 
is located. The privilege granted by the directors to send 


scholars to the schools of an adjoining district does not 


carry with it the right to pay the tax into the treasury | by the directors and treasurer and not by the auditors. 


of the said adjoining district ; neither does it exonerate the 


person from taxation for school purposes. Mistakes, in- 


digent persons, and unseated lands, are the only legal | cial operations for the whole term of office. 


subjects of abatement or exoneration; therefore neither 
distance from a school house, or not sending to the schools 
of the district will exonerate from taxation. 

36. Question: Has the collector of a school tax a legal 
right to take up the orders given by the president upon the 


treasurer and present them in payment for taxes collected 
by him? 


ANSWER 


The only duties of the collectors are, to col- 
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lect the tax assessed upon the property and occupation of 
the several persons whose names are upon the duplicate 
given to him by the president, and to pay over said taxes 
thus collected to the treasurer of the school board in money 
and take his receipt for the sums paid. The collector has 
nothing to do with the debts against the district, neither has 
he any right to interfere with the duties of the treasurer, 
unless the two offices are held by the same individual, 
which should never be the case if it can be avoided. The 
treasurer cannot be compelled to take such orders from the 
collector, instead of the money. See school law page 36, 
No. 194. 

37. Question: Has the board of directors a legal right 
to deduct from the order of the teacher who is absent from 


the district institutes, the amount of his daily wages for 
each days absence ? 


Answer: If the teacher has a written contract and 
that specifics the sum to be deducted, the directors as well 
as the teacher must be governed by the terms of the agree- 
ment, whatever the sum may be. But if there is no con- 
tract, the case must be decided by some equitable rule.— 
The two days of institutes are as much due from the teacher 
to the district as the remaining twenty days for teaching. 
If a day of teaching is lost, it is made up at the end of the 
term and not paid for by a fine of a fixed amount, or a day’s 
wages deducted from the month’s salary. As the loss of an 
institute day cannot be made up at the end of the term, the 
proper way is, if teachers do not attend, to deduct for each 
day’s absence from their monthly orders the amount that is 
paid to them for one day’s teaching. The excuses for sick- 
ness, &c., are to be made to the directors and admitted or 
rejected by them as they see fit, under the circumstances. 
The same reason that would excuse a person from teaching 
or loosing his time, would be a valid one for non attendance 
upon the exercises of the Institutes. 


38. Question: Have directors a right to renta school 
house to a man to have a singing school in? 


Answer: The full control of the school houses of the 
State, are, by law, placed in the hands of the directors. 
If by the board it is considered to be for the interest of the 
cause of general education to have the youth of the neigh- 
borhood meet in the school houses and be taught the science 
of music, it is believed to be legal and right to have them 
used for such a purpose without rent, provided that the 
building, the furniture and the property in the house be not 
injured. But, if it be not for the promotion of the cause 
of education, then the houses should not be used for that 
It is therefore better not to 
rent the school houses for any purpose. 

39. Question: When must the accounts of the School 
Treasurer be settled by the township auditors ? 

Answer: The law does not fix the day upon which the 
auditor shall meet to settle the Treasurer’s account, but it 
does require them to meet annually upon the second Mon- 
day of April, and oftener if necessary. The instructions 
state, that the time for said settlement is to be designated 


purpose even if rent be paid. 


| The settlement is to be for the whole year for which the 


treasurer has served and should therefore embrace the finan- 
By the act of 
1863 the duties of treasurer close upon the first Monday of 
June in each year, and his accounts should be audited up to 
that time, or not until he has settled up the business of the 
school year preparatory to handing over his official doou- 
ments to his successor. The time, therefore, should be as 
near the first Monday in June as will suit the convenience 
of the directors and treasurer. 
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~ Original Communications. 








AT WHAT AGE SHOULD CHILDREN ENTER SCHOOL ? | 


The sudden death of a child, in one of the New 
York city public schools, has awakened a new in- 
terest in the question which we have put at the 
head of this paper. Although the circumstances 
of the event show that no blame attaches to any 
one, or to any organization, yet a circumstance so 





| proper subject for its infliction? The error seems 
| to have been, if error their was, in not considering 
| the feeble condition of the child. 

In no department of education is there greater 
liability to fall into routine teaching, than in the 
primary school, and in none is such a course more 
likely to prove disasterous than in this. ‘Teach as 
we have been taught, is too often the only light by 
which the teacher is guided, aud by which the errors 
of past generations are entailed upon the present.— 





sad cannot fail to attract attention to the import- 
ance of a full comprehension of the interests involv- 
ed, and of a well considered judicious decision re- 
specting them. 

The facts in the case are simply these :—“ Louisa 
Snyder was a child nine years of age, and not four, 
as has been erroneously stated. She had been sick 
with the measles, had been absent from school for 
some time, had recovered,and had again attend- | 
ed about two months. On the day of her death she | 
went home at noon, cheerful and happy as usual so | 
far as was observed, returned in the afternoon, | 
missed her spelling lesson, and was detained after | 
three o'clock. The invariable rule in this ward, the | 
sixteenth, for years, has been to detain pupils no | 
longer than fifteen minutes after three o’clock. The 
teacher of this little girl, a young lady of aimiable | 
disposition, sat down by her side to hear her lesson. 
The child was endeavoring to spell the word hedge, | 
when her head fell backward, as if in a swoon, and | 
she gasped. This occurred at ten minutes past three | 
o’clock. Another teacher was immediately called | 
in and restoratives applied. Ladies in the vicinity | 
were immediately on the spot, and soon two physi- 
ciams were in attendance one of whom was Dr. | 
Rosenmiller, of 112 Eighth Avenue; but before 
this she was dead. The corpse was taken in a car- | 
riage to her home, arriving there at ten minutes | 


before four o’clock. The Coroner's inquest exoner- | 
ated all persons from blame, and pronounced it a 
case of syncope.” 


Without attempting to discuss the question, | 
whether it is wise to inflict punishment upon a child | 
for failure to recite lessons, or whether keeping | 
scholars, like this one, after school, is a judicious 
punishment,—the point of real importance connect- 
ed with this case is this :—Do our teachers in assign- 
ing their lessons and inflicting their punishments, | 
study and sufficiently regard the idiosyncrasies of 
their pupils? Do they consider the child’s nature, 
his capabilities, his simple and unreflecting course 
of thought ? Does the teacher ask himself,—were I a 
child again, what would be my thoughts and feelings, 
my hopes and desires? The rule may be a proper 
one, that pupils shall be detained after school, who 
fail to recite their lessons correctly ; yet the ques- 
tion to be decided in this case, was, not whether the 
rule was proper, but, whether this little girl, Louisa 
Snyder, having been debilitated by illness, was a 


The teacher's heart becomes hardened to the daily 
round of tasks and punishments, and the school be- 
comes a Procustean bed, upon which the intellec- 
tual stature of the child is stretched or lopped off 
to suit its dimensions. 

There is no doubt, that many children are sent to 
school before they are old or strong enough to bear 
up under the debilitating influences of the school 
room. Uncomfortable seats, impure air and over- 
heated rooms confirm a tendency to disease. Thomas 
De Quincy has significantly termed it the “ Mur- 
der of the Innocents.” And here, too, we should 
consider the nature of the child. One may be sent 
to school at five years, when another could not be 
safely sent till seven or eight. 

In the enumeration of children of the school 
going age in some of the New England States, all 
are included between the ages of three and twenty- 
one, and, if I mistake not, in Massachusetts, pupils 
may be admitted at the age of three. Our own law 
we think wisely fixes the minimum year at five. — 
No scholar ought to be sent to school and confined 
in a room in company with a number of other chil- 
dren, and compelled to keep quiet six hours a day, 
till he is five years old, and many children of nerv- 
ous temperament and feeble constitutions, would be 
better off if they did not see the inside of a school 


| room till they had attained the age of ten. 


But do not understand by this, that the child’s 
education should not begin, even before the age of 


‘five. It ought to commence, not in the school room, 


but at the mother’s knee—the mother’s, I say, not 


'nurse’s. The child needs to have the habit estab- 


lished of having regulawly every day some mental 
exercise, and the earlier that habit is confirmed, pro- 
vided the nervous sensibilities be not overtaxed, the 
better. This mental exercise should at first be very 


| simple and very short, and upon such subjects as 


will excite his curiosity. But these early lessons, in 
order to be of permanent value, ought to be sys- 
tematic, and come regularly at a set time every 


| day. 


In the rural districts where there are usually but 
from four to six months school in the year, there is 
less danger of sending children at too early an age, 


than in cities and villages. In the latter the chil- 


dren are usually less robust, and from the compact- 
ness of population they can be got to school with 
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less difficulty, than in the former. When not sent to 
school, the child should have some innocent, and if 
possible, useful employment. A work shop and a 
box of toy tools, is much better than the rough, 
rude plays of the street. 


We cannot be too solicitous for the health of our | 


children. Their own happiness and the well being 
of their offspring, will to a great extent be depen- 
dent upon it. 


aired and sunned beds, in well ventilated apart- 
ments. They ought to be comfortably clad, so that 


every part of the system shall be preserved at an | 


even temperature, and never allowed to sit down 

with damp feet. They ought to be taught habits 

of cleanliness in person and dress. If all these 

things were properly attended to, there would be 

less disease and sickness and early death among 

them. S P. Bates. 
Harrisburg, Feb., 1864. 


THE PROPER SCHOOL AGE, 


Sir :— Would it not be productive of positive and | 
lasting benefit, both to our Common Schools and | 


the rising generation, to bring the age of admis- 
sion within narrower limits? Thus, instead of it 
being from five to twenty-one, to have it from six to 
sixteen ? ' 

This proposition would probably be answered in 
the negative by many a warm friend of Education ; 
and perhaps some enthusiasts would consider it in 
the light of an assault upon our Common Schools ; 


and such arguments us the following,—“ If educa- | 
tion be an advantage to mankind why not have it | 


as extensive as possible?’ and “we are never too 
old to learn,”—would be immediately brought for- 
ward. 


But a little sober reflection by those practically | 
acquainted with the working of the present arrange- | 
ment, might compel them to admit that there is a | 


great deal of truth in the following statements : 
Our Common School system, notwithstanding all 
the fostering that can be bestowed on it, both by 


the frieads of education and by legislative enact- | 


ments, does not work as well as it should, particu- 
larly in the rural districts, which I believe are the 
main educators of the people. For, although many 
of our borough and city schools are brought to 
great perfection, and these are the specimens from 
which many infer that our schools are wonderfully 
prospering, yet let those who puff up our advance- 
ment so much go and examine our country schools, 
particularly those far remote from the city, and they 
will at once join me in saying, Our school system 
does not work so well. 

Many indeed are sensibly alive to our short-com- 
ing, and many suggestious have been given with a 
view to improvement; and while I agree with all in 
recommending able teachers, good school houses, 


They ought to have good, plain, | 
wholesome food. They ought to sleep upon well , 


| &c., there is one subject that has not been sufficiently 
considered, I mean the ages for admission and 
| dismission;—and the more so, as this affects or 
rather hinders the grading of our schools in the 
| country. 
But to begin: The objections to our present law 
on this point, are :— 
First, A period of ten years is sufficient for any 
youth of common capacity to complete an ordinary 
English education, the school term being not less 
than six months a year. Seven years is thought 
quite enough in Germany; and three to five years 
is thought to be sufficient for any apprentice to 
learn a trade. 
Secondly, Our present arrangement takes in a 
class hard to govern,—boys from sixteen to twenty. 
To this period of life belong generally our fast boys, 
| young rowdies and lazy country boys that go to 
school just to shirk labor at home. Some few I ad- 
mit go to learn and behave. What teacher has not 
| experienced this to his annoyance? It is out of 
| this class that most of our school troubles rise; and 
| on account of this class many a teacher is employed 
more on account of his muscular power than his 
apt scholarship. It is the boys of this age that 
give many schools a hard name. 
Thirdly, Our country school houses are mostly 
too crowded. This makes them unhealthy, and the 
teacher having more than he can attend to, is obliged 
to neglect some. And those that are neglected are 
| often those who should receive the most attention, 
|—the small scholars. This is the general effect in 
country districts. 
Fourthly, Having too long a time to do a thing 
in, often makes us neglect to do it at all. Parents 
| having so many years to school their children, put 
it off from year to year, and keep them at home on 
the slightest excuses. 
Fifthly, Our present arrangement acts injuriously 
on the agricultural and manufacturing interests of 
_the country. Many an able-bodied youth is now 
idling away his time at the district school, who 
might be profitably employed on the farm. The an- 
swer that is made to this is, that boys have nothing 
to do on the farm in winter. This may be the case 
with some who keep everything at a stand still, but 
| not so with the improving, enterprizing farmer. He 
has always work to do both in winter and summer. 

| Then, as to the manufacturing interest,—our boys 

| being let go to school till they are twenty-one, pre- 
vents them binding themselves apprentices to learn 
useful trades and handicrafts. As a natural conse- 
quence, a regularly apprenticed and trained Ameri- 
can Mechanic is now becoming a rara avis, and our 
workshops have largely to be supplied from other 
nations. 

Srathly, Our present arrangement discourages 

High Schools to a great extent. Many a wealthy 


parent keeps his boy at the Common School, simply 
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because he gets his schooling free, although he is | two horizontal lines, it will coincide with them in one 
fit to enter a school of a higher grade. Still he | point only respectively; those points will be its 
thinks bya little extra study he can get all his | highest and lowest, and the curves on the side of 
learning at the Common School. each point will be precisely similar. But if we tilt 

Let us see, at a glance, the advantages of the ar- | the oval over on one side, we shall find that a great 
rangement above proposed:—It would prevent | change is effected in these curves. The upper right 
crowding in our public schools; help the grading | is much stronger than the left, and the lower left 
system ; make pupils easier to govern ; and, lifting | than the right ;—(see the ovals in the plate.) So that, 
the overburden off the teacher, give him a chance | jn fact, the turn of the letter 7, as of all lower turns, 
to teach thoroughly. It would encourage early ed- | is made on the left side of the point where the letter 
ucation and high attainments, and promote regular | touches the base line, and from that point the curv- 
attendance and diligence. And, in fine, it would help | ed line runs up to join the curve which it unites to 
to stimulate agriculture, manufactures and all kinds | the other or left side. The same facts reversed hold 


of industrial enterprises. true of the upper turn. This gives a very exact 
A TracuEn. | idea of the turn. It occupies the lower fourth of 

Chester County, February, 1864. the vertical height of the letter or principle. 
2 To complete the idea of the first principle, as we 
PENMANSHIP.—NO. 8. considered it in 7, we must now examine it in the 
By Payson, Dunton & Scripyer. Roman and written letter vu. The Roman wu consists 


( Continued.) 
It is with great pleasure that we resume the prepara- 
tion of these Articles, which, during the last two 
months, we have through unavoidable circumstances 


of two vertical straight lines ; the written wu of two 
oblique straight lines. The first is connected with 
the second by a curve in the Roman, by a turn and 


curved line running up to the top of the second in 
been compelled to intermit. It may be well to state Script. Place the two oblique lines on the black- 
the grounds already reviewed: First, we showed | hoard and by a straight line join the bottom of 
what correct analysis in this branch of study was, | the first to the top of the second. The joining line 
and applying it, found that the two alphabets were | will evidently have more slope than the others; it is 
formed by the union and combination of nine prin-| g diagonal of the parallelogram contained by them 
ciples and a few exceptional forms ;—six principles | and the head and base lines, and forms an angle 
belonging to the small letters, and three to the cap-| with each of the two oblique lines,—the point of 
itals. Secondly, we treated of position, penholding, | the first angle at the bottom, of the second at the 
the rests and movements; and concluded by detail- | top. Now, for the apex of the first angle substitute 
ing our method of teaching pupils to know, write | the oval turn, and change the diagonal straight line 
and criticize the first copy of oblique straight lines. | to a slight curve and you have the First Principle. 

We,proceed now to the examination of the Prin- Notice here, by the way, that the width of the prin- 
ciples and Letters, as shown in the accompanying | ciple or letter depends entirely on the slope of the 





plate. | diagonal line, and show your pupils on the board 
The art of teaching penmanship is exhausted in | that such is the case. ' 
these three particulars: Knowledge, Execution, Crit-| | Let us now briefly sum up the conclusions obtain- 


icism. Everything in modern art is the outgrowth | ed from the above analysis; (for the first three prin- 
of what has gone before. If we would present | ciples, see Plate.) 1. The oblique straight lines 
living instead of dead ideas to our pupils, we must written downwards are the main lines, and they 
trace this development, and find the reason of the | always have the same slope in the same piece of 
present forms of the letters. To do this, we show | writing. They extend through three-fourths the 
that the present script forms have sprung from the | height, except in the third principle where the second 
Roman text. Take the Roman i;—it is a vertical | turn takes offa fourth. 2. The curved lines written 
straight line with a dot placed above it. The writ-| upwards, are connecting lines, are more oblique than 
ten ¢ is an oblique straight line with a dot above | the main lines and have an invariable slope. 3. The 
it. The Roman letters always stands isolated in | turn by which the main and connecting lines are 
words, unconnected with their accompanying letters; | joined is the bottom of an oblique oval, occupies 
in writing the Script letters are always connected or | one fourth of the vertical height of the principle, 
furnished with means of connection. Hencea cury-| and has the strongest curve on the left side 
ed line is added to each side of the oblique straight | of the point where it touches the head line.— 
line. On the left side it runs close to it at the top | 4. The main and connecting lines form an angle, of 
so as to form an angle, or, as we technically term it which the turn or the connection is the apex. 5. 
a connection ; on the right the curved line is joined | When the main and connecting lines run together 
toit at the bottom by a turn. The turn is the bottom | into a point, it is termed a connection. They will 
of an oblique oval, adapted on each side of the lines | touch about one-fourth of the height. 6. The width of 
which it unites. If a vertical oval stands between | the principle or letter depends solely upon the slope 
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of the connecting lines. 7. The general slope we 
adopt for the main lines is 50° from the base; if the | 
width of a letter with two main lines equals its ver- | 
tical height, the slope of the connecting lines will 
be 35°. 


This knowledge should be acquired by pupils pre- 
vious to writing the principle. The knowledge is 
definite, and can be applied, both in execution and 
criticism. Let the pupil, after he has learned it, 
write the first principle as in the copy. Criticize the | 
method of execution during the progress of the 
work; and as soon as a single line is written, let all 
proceed to criticize it. To do this, question them 
as to the different points we have noticed in this 
principle. For instance,—as the principle consists, | 
first of an oblique straight line extending three- | 
fourths of the space, that is the distance between | 
the head and base lines ——ask “ How many have | 
made the main lines straight through three-fourths ?” 
Those who have succeeded, will show it by raising 
their hands. “ How many have not got it straight ?” | 
Tell them to write one more line, and to think of 
nothing but getting that line straight. They write 
again. “How many have failed?” “How many | 
have succeeded?” ‘Try it again,—only one line,— 
and in a short time every pupil will not only have 
this feature of the principle thoroughly impressed 
on his mind, but will be able to execute it Next, 
take up the slope of these main lines, in the same 
way, calling attention to their parallelism and 
noticing how very important the slope of the first 








main line is, because it sets the pattern for the rest. 
Then, the width of the principle ; where the first 
connecting line begins and the last ends; that both 
the head and base lines, if in a double-lined book, 
are touched by each principle ; the turns, as to their 
if the greatest 

These should 


being too narrow or too broad ; 

curve is made on the proper side. 
all be taken up singly and perfected one after the 
other, according to the method of execution and 
criticism above stated. The teacher will of course 
go round among the pupils, and, noticing the errors 
in the particular then being perfected, will place 
them on the board, and have the fault pointed out 
and the method of correction stated. For instance, 
suppose the class are writing the letter wu ; he notices 
that the main line is run back on the connecting 
line, so that no angle is formed between them ; he 
puts this on the board. ‘“ What is the fault?” It 
is stated. ‘“ How should it be?” Pupils tell him. 
Shows on the board and on the Tablets how it should 
be. “How many have this fault?” Hands are rais- 


ed to show. Write and correct ‘How many 


have it?” ‘Trying again, and so on 

Is it not evident that with a series of well ar- 
ranged copies, where the letters are introduced in 
groups,—for instance where one copy is four a’s, 
another three m’s, &c., such a method as this must 


J 


| without difficulty. 


tion in the upper right portion. 


secure admirable execution and well trained powers 


of judging of form in every pupil. He is no longer 
called upon to write by mere mechanical imitation 
but by intellectual apprehension. And, let it not be 
thought that this method would be tedious and an- 
noying to the pupils. Such a supposition is contra- 
dicted by experienee in the vast number of cases 
where it has been tried. The pupils are invariably 
found to be deeply interested. 

One word on the third principle: It will be found 
that as soon as the fact of its middle two-fourths 


| being a straght line on the main slope is thoroughly 


realized by the scholars, they will make it correctly 
ispecial attention therefore 
should be given to this point; otherwise the two 
turns lead them to distort the shape and to throw it 
althogether out of slope. 

The fourth principle is simply the o with a projec- 
This is made by 
continuing the connecting line of the o horizontally 
from the point at which the o touches the upper 
line, far enough to meet the right side of the o car- 
ried up in a straight line from the middle of the 
space on the main slope. The width of the oval is 
half its length. This principle should be taught 
with the same care and thoroughness as the preced- 
ing. ‘The points noticed above as arising from the 
oblique position of the oval should here also be 
carefully noticed. The curves of the oval on each 
side of its true diameter are exactly similar; 
but from the points where it touches the head and 
base lines, (and these points it must be remembered 
eflect us mainly in its execution,) the upper right 
and lower left curves are much stronger than the 
upper left and the lower right respectively. This 
remark and similar ones with regard to the turns, 
show the importance of using double line books for 
the tyro. To have so early a number as No. 3 
ruled with single lines, would be a serious defect in 
a system,—rendering execution and criticism doubly 


| difficult, in the respects mentioned, besides depri- 
| ving the pupil at too early a stage of his progress 


of an invaluable aid in learning to keep his writing 
of a uniform height. Another evil would be almost 
certain also to follow, and we would ask teachers to 
notice this especially—viz: the writing becoming 
too small. This is a crying evil. We see books 
constantly in schools, in which the writing is so 
small that criticism on the part of the pupil is next 
to impossible. The forms to be fairly criticized 
must be of fair size; this is ensured by a double-line 
ruling. Do not, if you wish to have good writing, 
hasten from such ruling as too elementary. Even 
for advanced pupils, the occasional re-writing of 
a good double-line book will be found invaluable. 
The main features of the fifth and sixth principles 
were explained in the first article of this series. 
The only remaining difficulty, if our method of 


‘criticism by the oblique straight line is used, will 
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be found in getting the true slope of the fifth.— 
The tendency is to make the slope too great. The 
connecting line has at first the slope of 35° like the 
other connecting lines; this slope is continued to | 
the turn at the top of the loop, and hence the whole | 
stem slopes altogether too much. Point out then, 
from the Tablets or on the board, that the connect- | 
ing line as soon as it reaches one-third the height of | 
the stem, bears upwards in a direction much less | 
oblique so as to form the right side of the loop | 
whose diameter has the slope of 50° This point | 
thoroughly learned will correct the difficulty.— 
Notice also the slight bead in the stem in its de- | 
scent on the left side, where the curve of the loop 
changes to a straight line at the bottom of the stem. 
Teach these looped stems with the same care and 
constant criticism, point by point, as before. 

One word on the stems of p, ¢ and d, and we will 
close this article,—reserving the further consider- 
ation of the letters for another occasion. The great 
difficulty is to teach pupils to make square clear cut | 
ends to these stems. ‘T'o make such at the upper | 
extremity, consider the mechanism of the pen and | 
the movement about to be made. The pen has two 
nibs meeting in a point, which open by pressure to 
the width of shade desired. The movement con- 
templated is downwards. Now, if we place the pen | 
on the paper at the place for starting, it touches it 
in one point; if, as we begin to press on the pen, we 
commence the downward movement, it is clear that | 
the nibs in opening will describe two curves, one on— 
each side, and the top will be rounded instead of 
horizontal. This is the proper way to make a dot 
or bulb for the finish of a capital stem or elsewhere, | 
but not to commence the d or? stem. The fault 
evidently arises from beginning the downward move- 
ment before the full width of the shade has been 
reached Hence to make the top square we must 
press the nibs to the width desired, even with a 
very slight tendency upwards as the pen is shorten- 
ed by pressure ; this will spread them on a perfect- 
ly horizontal line. The same principle effects the 
formation of the bottom of the p stem. ‘The motion 
of descent must be absolutely stopped with the nibs 
at the fullest width, and then they must be allowed 
to close by releasing the pressure. Otherwise, a 
curved or a irregular bottom will be formed from the | 
composition of the two forces, descent and relaxa- 
tion of pressure. 


oo 
REPRESENTATIVE RIGHTS OF TEACHERS. 

The object of this article is to institute an hum- 
ble inquiry into the collective rights of teachers un- 
der the common school system. It is not necessary, 
nor is it desirable, that our remarks should be pre- 
faced with the usual flippant apology for what some 
might discard as innovations; for the inquiry pre- | 
supposes the existence of certain rights which a 
sense of duty requires us to maintain. 
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| of teachers to which we have referred ? 
| the true bearing of the case, we must premise, that 


| liberty we receive regulated freedom. 





— 


What then are, or should be, those prerogatives 
To exhibit 


every obligation of law should guarantee the exer- 
cise of certain privileges. By surrendering natura) 
Every rela- 
tion established by legislation should be the medium 
of reciprocal benefits, if the law is just; if not so 
framed, it is more or less despotic. 

We may regard the teacher as of four relations: 
1. Teacher and Director; 2. Teacher and Patron or 
Papil; 3. Teacher and Superintendent; 4. Teacher 
and Community. He is bound by formal obligations, 
under the first three relations, (we will not 
the fourth,) to do certain things; while only the 
first two give him any guarantee of privileges. In 


discuss 


the first he is recognized as an employed servant; 
in the second, he stands én loco parentis 


In both, 


| he assumes certain responsibilities and receives dis- 


cretionary power in the exercise of certain rights. 
His labor receives a stipulated compensation : his 
moral fidelity procures reputation. The former is 
a tangible possession ; the latter a resulting benefit. 
The one is a consideration for value received ; the 


| other is a matter of conscience, which, like mercy, 


‘*Ts twice bless’d, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes 


It is true the law does not restrict his presence to 


' the walls of the school room, and this mieht seem 


to cover the ground of the fourth relation ; but this 


view is only apparently correct. When the law rec- 


| ognizes his presence in the social circle—requiring 
a strict moral deportment,—or in the local and 


county institutes—requiring hi 


means to become efficient and successful in his pro- 


m to employ the 


fession,—it aims at a higher standard in the first two 
relations. They both tend to make him a better 
servant anda better exemplar of moral government. 
It is not here intended to cast disrespect upon the 
name of servant, for the greatest representative is 
a laborer, and, if honest, he is the servant of all. 
The inquiry is,—If society needs representatives, 
why not repose some confidence in those who pre- 
side, to a great extent, over its morals, its intelli- 
gence, and, indirectly, over its material progress ” 
Hence, the third relation of Teacher and Super- 


intendent is next in order. Here the teacher is sub- 
| ject to several obligations and penalties ; but he has 
not a single prerogative, or mode of redress. He is 


subject to examination, visitation, annulment of 
certificate, and dismission from the profession. The 
only redress he has is his right to appea! to public 
opinion, through some distant educational organ.— 
The onus proband: is placed upon his own shou!ders 
and with it he must toil up to the door of the State 
department ; or to the sanctum of the School Jour- 
nal. ven then his case is that of a dismissed, de- 
graded servant, in his individual capacity contend- 
ing against vested authority. Nor does it alter the 
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case, when it is stated, that the County Superinten- 
dent is bound by solemn obligation to discharge his 
duty impartially ; for this only increases the odds 
against him, when partiality has really been com- 
mitted. 

We here propose to point out a way in which the 
evils spoken of might be avoided. If we are pro- 
nounced an impracticable theorist, we shall console 
ourself with the remembrance, that we have acted 
from good motives, and also that many wise sugges- 
tions in the annual reports of State Superinten- 
dents have also been considered visionary by the 
Legislature. 

The Scheme then: Let a number of school teach- 
ers, equal to the number of directors of the same 
school district, or borough, be empowered by law 
to meet with the directors in the triennial conven- 
tion, and, with them, to cast their votes to elect the 
County Superintendent, ‘I'o determine which of the 
teachers shall exercise this right in their behalf, let 
some test be adopted to privilege those who are the 
most worthy. Those holding professional, or good 
provisional certificates, for instance, to be designat- 
ed by the incumbent Superintendent at the annual 


examinations, or during his visits; or, which is per- | 


haps better, let this be done by the board of direc- 
tors at some proper time. The latter mode would 
place the matter out of the reach of a corrupt offi- 


cial who aspires at re-election. Or, better still, the | 


local institates might nominate representatives and 
the boards of directors confirm them. 

The scheme seems to be supported by the follow- 
ing considerations : 


Ist. It would elevate the teacher's profession.— 
The right of represerting important interests, dig- 
nifies the representative and reflects credit upon 
the constituent. It would create a power vested 
with clearly defined rights which would command 
more respect than when they exist only in unsettled 
opinion. 

2nd. It would promote efficiency in the teacher. 
The chance of being selected to act as a represen- 
tative being made contingent upon qualifications, 
higher aspirations would be created. 

3rd. It would be an additional inducement to 


cause the Superintendent to be faithful and impar- | 


tial. His authority is now almost monarchical, 
limited slightly by the action of directors. The law 


is defective, as has been already shown. How often. 


has the Superintendent carried a high head at exam- 
inations, and during his visits. If the teacher pos- 
sessed the authority to administer reproof, there 
would be less occasion for this. In several instances 
candidates have been known to cater to the preju- 
dices of directors to the injury of the teacher, with 
the evident motive to secure their votes on a re- 
election to office. 

4th. It would procure officials of higher attain- 
ments. It is notorious that some men have been 


elevated to office by directors, who would have been 
rejected by the joint action of teachers and direc- 
tors. Each of these two parties becomes acquaint 
ed with, or views the applicant ina different capaci- 
ty. The director seeks in him an executive and an ad- 
viser. The teacher requires him to be an educator 
and a disciplinarian. The philosophy of this phe- 
nomenon is this. The parties have different affini- 
ties. The leading characteristics of the teacher are 
enthusiasm, literary acumen, and a spirit of pro- 
gress. Those of the director are judgment, economy, 
and a degree of conservative inertia. To satisfy 
these conditions at the same time, the candidate 
should undergo a severer test, hence 
5th. It would originate liberal measures. The 
foundation of this result is the union of contraries. 
There would be the analogy of the two houses in 
the legislature. The assembly is noted for originat- 
ing bills; the senate for maturing them. If the ses 
sions of the lower house were closed, the upper one 
would often be little better than a dead lock. Bya 
| union of both we might adopt Goethe's motto, 
“ Haste slowly.” 
6th. It would promote teachers to the front 
ranks of the army of progress. If mankind are ad- 
| vancing toward an acme of perfection, that advance 
| must be under the conduct of leading minds. 
| Victories must be organized; but how many sys- 
tems, without leading talent to develop them, have 
failed to achieve any decided triumph for the mov- 
ing race! How many ponderous machines, erected 
to work out some great result in civilization, have 
pressed down the masses with the burdens of des- 
| potism. Why, then, should teachers be obliged to 
chafe their keen spirits against the bars of the school 
system, areund and above them, when their rank 
and destiny, plainly entitle them to help to direct 
its machinery? Since most discoveries are made by 
men in their own profession, or trade, why not per- 
| mit teachers to bear the banner of reform, in their 
| own victorious hands? 
Annexed to the above arguments may be noticed 
a few objections : 
Ist. Teachers are temporary servants and can 
not represent permanent interests. To invalidate 
this, let permanent teachers, and those advanced in 
years have the preference, other things being equal. 
Its own law is the only permanence in progress. 
2nd. Teachers have not sufficient stability. If 
_ they lack moral character—honesty for instance— 
| their employment is a solecism; for the morals of 
| a generation are, to a great extent formed by their 
| precept and example. If they are too careless, 
_ then directors have proved themselves equally so by 
employing them. 
| 3rd. Teachers would become capricious. This 

















|may signify much, or nothing. Teachers would 
| doubtless insist on measures of this kind, for ex- 
ample,—that the County Superintendent should de- 
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vote a part of the year to the holding of Normal 
Drills, or Institutes, if time permitted. The motive 
of self improvement would urge them to do it.— 
We know that the teachers in one county were al- 
most unanimous in this matter, but the directors 
elected their man, in great haste, without saying a 
word on this subjeet, when several candidates had 
offered to serve them in this way. They did not 
even suffer a letter from the honorable editor of the 
School Journal to be read on the subject, and an- 


Did the same results continue to be manifested in 
them, that are so familiarly shown in metals and 
other bodies,—the water having its heat abstracted, 
would contract and take the lowest place; and thus 
our waters would soon become sold from the bot 
tom, instead of merely presenting a crystalized sur- 
face, which being a non-conductor of Caloric actu- 
ally protects the stream, or other body of water, in 
a degree, from the action of the frost. But for this 
provision of nature, our rivers and lakes must in 





other letter of the same purport from Prof J. P. | numerous instances become a sold mass. 


Wickersham was equally summarity tabled. 


Who | 


Let us contemplate, for a moment, the countless 


were the more capricious, the teacher or such direc- | forms which the crystallized water assumes on panes 


tors? Treos. WEAVER. 


Pine Grove Wills, Centre co. 
os —_—--— 


WORK FOR INSTITUTES—NO, 4. 


As it is universally admitted that the education | 
obtained in the school room should qualify its re- | 


cipient for the ordinary duties of life, it follows, as 
a necessary consequence, that the studies of the 
school should be conversant with those subjects 
about which our daily wants and business are con- 
cerned ; and it certainly will not be considered ir- 
relevant to the routine of exercises, to examine the 
elements by which we are surrounded. 

Let us then suppose that to one of the members 


of a District Institute has been allotted the task of | 


discussing the subject of Water. But as this ma- 
terial appears in various forms on our Globe, accor- 
ding to the temperature of the seasons on the par- 


ticular locality in which it is found, we will imagine | 


that the member in question may select only one | 
| miliarity with its operation, how strange would 


| seem the formation of an zczcle, or the shooting 
| . » 
| crystal as it traverses the surface of a pond on a 


form of water, and that this he chooses to term— 
The Chrystaline 
On one of the bleak mornings, about the first of 


‘orm. 


January, 1864, there was no difficulty in finding | 


any amount of specemens for illustration. For, al- 
though there are many human beings who have never 


seen an article of daily use in this form, it would | 


trate by actual exhibition. 
there anything more remarkable in Nature’s phe- 
nomena than the transformation of water from its 
fluid state into ice? 

The general law pertaining to the change in the 


volume of bodies is, that heat produces expansion | 


and its absence contraction. This is shown by the 
pyrometer, as its index exhibits the different lengths 
of a bar of iron, in a warm or cold state. So the 
increase and decrease in the length of a pendulum 
are familiar facts. So also, the blacksmith, while 
hooping his wheel, gives a frequent practical illus. 
tration of this law. Yet here is a broken tumbler, 
which shows that the water contained therein, on 
being converted into ice, expands its volume and 
bursts the vessel. But mark the effect of this ex- 
ception to a known law, on our streamlets and rivers. 


of glass, as they are permitted, in the sleeping room, 
| quietly to assume all the varieties of figure which 
| the poet or painter could imagine. 
‘‘There were flowers and trees ; 
| There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen.”’ 
These are among the most beautiful and fantastic 
| creations of nature. The crystalline formations of 
the quarry, or the cave, may have been the perfect 
work of her laboratory, only completed during thou- 
sands of years. Here, as if to show her inimitable 
skill and miraculous dispatch, we behold the work 
of a single night almost as wonderful. Here are 
specimens of Mosaic-work, done on glass, which, 
for delicacy of touch and finish, and for fantastic 
combinations, may well be called the Sport of Na- 
twre in her most frolicsome mood. 

But there are other forms, in which we can see the 
crystallization of water going on. Were not the 
wonder-working power modified by our constant fa- 


still, cold night, as viewed by moonlight. Here is 


one of the finest displays of nature’s handiwork.— 


But, if we wish to behold the putting forth of power 
in its greatest energy, let us contemplate, for a mo- 


have been easy, on the occasion referred to, to illus- | ment, the rocks that have been rent by the force of 


And, let me ask, is | Water transformed from its fluid to its crystallized 


state. This, the sudden bursting of rocks, produces 
a concussion that oftentiges is heard at the distance 
of miles. The wonderful energy of steam when con- 
fined, is a phenomenon with which all are familiar ; 
but that vessel has never yet been constructed that 
that can resist the action of frost when its fluid 
contents are about being transformed into ice. 

One of the most interesting aspects of nature is 
that beheld, on a cool morning in the fall of the 
year, when every blade of grass, or twig of the 
shrub, presents the process of crystallization. On 
a superficial view, one might suppose that the dew 
resting on the plant is transformed by the abstrac- 
tion of caloric into those crystallized particles which 
we term White Frost. But, there is a much more 
interesting process in the accumulation of this icy 
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material. ‘Those particles assumed the crystallized — : 
form before they reached the earth, and as they RE = 5) ot oo. oa | o a! ool vo 
floated through the atmosphere, they attached them- etna aae i 
selves to the particles already resting on the blades, aa =, 3) Ss, ry S&S wom 
or other surface, by the same power that particles elle e! Be YT a a 
of water or quicksilver run together. These parti- Meh bb ae be ak 
cles are frequently seen in their descent, on a moon- al ep! em! co! oe 8 32 3 
light evening. ‘They come within the sphere of the “a a PA el a Be OS 
attraction of kindred crystals, and thus assume that 7 Sa 5 oS, & SS 
curious form of ice, by which the surface, of what- atin atelalatnlal 
. ae "ile 2 Om WO wo a 
ever kind, becomes enveloped. This is among the MB nx ae due beat * -4 a 
. ° ° ° t! ! i ! ' i 
most singular phenomena of crystallization ; for it 2 28 | 
implies not only the power of changing the form of — 
the particles, but also their cohesive tendency. “1S 2 2,0 
If the above indications of a fit subject for a Since a 
° . . . ose © 
District Institute, are deemed appropriate to your a ha tH 
Jourual, they are respectfully submitted by pes! a! pe 
Humanrras, Wl tee Bees 
Newtown, Bucks county, Jan'y 22d, 1864. lor & He 
[Such occasional exercises would be entirely pro- ho gal 
per at a District Institute, if accompanied by a full e-~ 


statement and clear explanation of the natural laws 
involved in the phenomena, and followed, at the 
next meeting, by questions to ascertain whether the 
members comprehend them.—Ep. | 


<“-oe-- 


PRACTICAL METHODS IN ARITHMETIC.—NO. 4. 


While the pupils are being drilled on Multiplication | 


and Addition combined,—as, 6 X 9 and 7 = 61,— 
write on the board such numbers of the Multiplica- 
tion Table as can be made by more than one set of 
factors, as, 


12 36 
16 48 
18 90 
20 60 
24 72. 


The teacher may ask his pupils, what number 
multiplied together, make 18; pupils answer, 3and 6, 
and 9and2, What numbers multiplied together 
will make 24; pupils answer, 4 and 6,2 and 12, and 
3 and 8. 
ways: first, in “keeping up an interest ;’—second, 


a variety of combinations. : 








This exercise will be of benefit in two! 





The above table practically illustrates the re- 
marks on proportions learned when a pupil masters 
the “twos,” &c. In using the table, the left hand line 
2, 3,4,5,6, &c.,is the first guiding line; the topmost 
line along the top, consisting of the same figures, 
is the second guiding line; the left-hand line al- 
ways takes the smaller of two numbers, as, 4 times 
9; in the left line find 4, pass along “fours” until 
underneath 9, and 36 is feund. 

I think a table like this is eminently practical -— 
The importance of each combination, is shown, 
and the common error removed, that the “ sevens,” 
“ eights,” and “nines,” (containing but fifteen com- 
binations), make the hard work of the Multiplication 
Table. 

In teaching young pupils Division, much patience 
and variety of methods, are necessary. 

Division should be commenced as soon as a toler- 
able knowledge of Multiplication is obtained. It 
can be successfully introduced in this way :—Write 


| on the board numbers similar to these : 
in showing that some numbers can be produced by | 


It is seldom noticed by pupils or teachers, that | 


when a scholar has mastered the ¢wos in Multiplica- 
tion, he has mastered one-s¢ath of the whole table; 
and when he has mastered the fwos and the threes, 
he has mastered nearly one-third of the table; and 
when he has learned the twos, threes, fours, fives, 
and szxes, he has learned fifty-one 
nearly the whole of it; 


but such is the case,—for, 


’ . . 

omitting to multiply naught, there are 
but szaty-stzx combinations in the Multiplica 
Table,—viz: in the threes 


nine in the farurs ; 


by one aud 
tion 
eleven in the twos ; ten 


e7ght in the fives ; seven in the 


sixes ; six in the sevens ; five in the erghts ; four | 


>| 


8) * T. “ What number multiplied by two will 

12 | make four?” Pupil, “ Two.” 

r t 2. T. “What number multiplied by two 
10 will make sex?” Pupil, “ Three.” 

16 J 7. “What number multiplied by éwo 


| seateen 2” 
staty sexths, or | 


. . . . { 
in the nines ; three in the tens ; two in the elevens ; 
one in the ¢welves, 


\ 


will make ten ?” Pupil, “ Five.” 
T. “What number multiplied by two, will make 
Pupil, “ Ezght.” 





6) 48 When the pupils understand the 
12 24 process, give out the products of the 
24] 12 

18 26 “threes” and “fours” for a lesson, 

115 16 with the understanding that rapzd- 
30 -3.28}4. ty, as well as correctness, is ex- 

Zl 40 pected. 

“9 ot The pupil is to recite in this way : 
36 8 The teacher with the pointer will 
27) 20) point the figures in the perpendicu- 
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lar columns, the pupil answering. Teacher points 
out 24 in the products of the “threes ;” the pupil 
answers “ eight.” Teacher points 27 in same column ; 
pupil answers, “nine.” ‘he drili should go through 
the sixty-six combinations in the multiplication 
table; as previously stated, this exercise should be 
commenced as soon as possible, as it is most valua- 
ble, causing the combinations with their several re- 
lations, to become fixed in the mind. 


ll Tf. “What number multiplied by é2vo, 
7 will make a number one less than five?” 
9 Pupil, “ Two.” 

3 T. “What number multiplied by two, 


will make a number one less ‘than seven ?” 

Pupil. “Three.” T. “What number multiplied 
by two, will make a number one less than eleven ?” 
Pupil. “ Five.” 

21 7. “What number multiplied by ¢wo, 


19 will make a number one less than nineteen?’ 
23 } 2, 3. p 1 “Nine.” 

17 upil. “ Nine. 

13 T. “What number multiplied by évo, 


will make one less than twenty-three ?” 
“ Eleven.” 


T. “What number multiplied by éhrce, will make 
a number nearly as large as seventeen?” Pupil. 
“Five.” 

T. “What number multiplied by three, will make 
a number nearly as large as ¢wenty-three ?” 

P. “Seven.” “What is the number?” Pupil, 
“Twenty-one.” What is the difference between it, 
and twenty-three ?” Pupil, “ two.” 

21 17) T. “What number multiplied 
919 by three, will make a number almost 


Pupil.— 


8 2 3, 4, 5, 6, as large as seventeen ?” 
24 27 P. “Five.” T. What is the num- 


16 ber, and what is the difference be- 
tween it and seventeen?” P. “Fifteen, difference 
two.” 

The teacher may drill his pupils on all the num- 
bers of the multiplication table in the same way, 
using the numbers with care, so as not to have 39 
to be divided by 2 or 3, &c. 

Write on the board. 


2)135179531735 
67 


T. “What number multiplied by éwo will make 
@ number equal to one?” 

P. “There is no such number.” 

7. What number multiplied by two will make a 
number Jess than one?” 

P. There is no such number. 

T. “If we take one and three, and put them to- 
gether, the one on the left of the three, what will we 
have ?” 

P. “Thirteen.” 

T. “Now, as there is no number that we can 
multiply two by and make one, or make a number 
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less than one,—let us take thirteen and try it. What 

| number multiplied by ¢wo will make a numLer equal 
| to thirteen ?” 

P. “There is no such number.’ 

T. “What number multiplied by 
a number /ess than thirteen ?” 

o,. "eee 

T. “We will write the sza directly under the 
three inthe number thirteen. 


? 


fwo, will make 


if we multiply the 
two by the scx, what will we have, and what will be 
the difference between it and thirteen?” 

P. “Twelve and the difference is one.” 

T. “This number called the difference, or what 
is “over,” is very important. What is the next 
figure after the three?” 

FF. “Five.” 

T. Now if we put this one, that is the “ differ 
ence,” on the left of the figure five, what will we 
have ?” 

P. “Fifteen.” 

T. ‘Correct. 
ber multiplied by éwo will make a number equal to, 
or a little less than fifteen,—what is it?” 

P. “Seven.” 

T. “We will write the seven directly under the 
five. If we multiply the two by seven, what will 
the number be, and what will be the difference be- 
tween it and fifteen.” 

P. “The number will be fourteen, and the differ- 
ence one.” 


Now we want to know what num- 


T. “ What is the next figure ?” 

FP * One.” 

T. If we pluce the one that is over, beside the 
one on the left, what will we have ?” 

P. “Eleven.” 

T. ‘“ What number maltipled by ¢wo, will make 
a number /ess than eleven ?” 

P. “Five.” 

T. “ Where shall we write the five ?” 

#. “Under the one.” 

The teacher may go through one or more exam- 
ples, like the above, where there will always be a 
remainder, until the pupils sce the method so clear- 
ly as to be able to perfarm the operation. 

Write on the board 

2)125678 





T. “Can we multiply two by any number, so as 
to make a number equal to, or less than one?” 

yr "i 

T. “What number multiplied by tivo, wall make 
a number equal to twelve, or a little less ?” 

P. “Six will make a number just equal to 
twelve.” 

T. Where shall we write the six ?” 

P. “Under the two.” 

T. “When you multiply, what do you have ” 





P. “Twelve.” 
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T. ‘“ What is the difference between (welve and 
twelve ?” ' 

P. « There is no difference.” 

T. “You see we have no number over to place 


on the left of five, the next figure, so we have to ask | 
what number multiplied by éwo, will make a number | 
equal to. or a little less than five ; what isthe num- 


ber ?” 

P. “Two.” 

T. “Is three any difference ?” 

P. “Yes, one.” 

T. “ Where shall we write the fwo ?” 

P. “ Under the five.” 

T. By placing the one on the left of the sez, what 
will we have ?” 

P. “Sixteen.” 

7. “What number multiplied by ¢wo, will make 
a number equal to, or a little less than sixteen ?” 

P. “ Kight will make a number just equal to six- 
teen.” 

T. ‘Is there any number over ?” 

P. “No.” 

T. “So we cannot say, that we have the number 
seventcen to talk about. What number have we?” 

P. “Seven.” 

T. ‘The class may finish the work, aud then we 
will see if our amswers are the same.” 

Write on the board, 
2)1306070 T. “What will be the first figure 
to write ?”’ 

Po ie.” 

T. ‘“ Where must it be written ?” 

P. “Under the three.” 
“What do we have for the next number ?” 


SS 


r “Ta, 

T. “ What shall we write under the naught ?” 
- “Fm: 

T. “Is there anything over?” 

P. “No.” 

T. “ What is the number to consider now ?” 
PF. “ix.” 

T. “ What shall we write under the s7xz ?” 

P. “Three.” 

T. “Is there anything over ?” 

P. “No.” 

T. “ What is the next figure ?” 

P. “Naught.” 

T. Now, what number multiplied by two will 


make naught ?” 
P. “There is no number.” 
Z. ‘“ What shall we put down under the naught ?” 
Peter. “ We need not put anything down.” 


T. “How much is naught times two ?” 

P. “Nothing or naught.” 

7. Always, except at the beginning, write down 
naught, when it will give you what you want.” 

T. Ihave here, on the board, a number of ex- 
amples for you to work at your seats. 





Ex. 1. “ You must be careful and 
| 2)1315796 try your work a number of 
: e ae times, until you get the same 
2)167811111747 answers, again and again ; 
Ex. 3. then bring your work in on 
2)1306040701 your slates, so that we can 

Ex. 4. see how our answers agree.— 


2)17000403760 Do not let anybody see your 


| work.” 
When these examples are presented in the recita- 


' tion, there will be several things to “fix up,” which 
| can be done by simple questions on what the pupils 


‘already know. 
After this process of division can be done readily 


and correctly with ¢wo, introduce the number three 


| as divisor,—remembering to give numbers that will 


call up the drill and instruction. 


Erve, Pa., Feb., 1864. H.S. Jongs. 





‘Selections trom the Dewspapers. 


| a brieest. ational 


THE CONTRAST. 
_ Comparatively few persons are aware of the great 
| difference, in respect to healthiness, cheerfulness, 
,comfort and convenience, between large, high, 
well lighted, well arranged aud well planned school 
houses, and those small, low, dismal, illy planned 
| cages, built along the public roads, away from shade 
| trees, and called, by a strange misnomer, school 
| houses. Small, dark school houses have a tendency 
to make their inmates irritable, indolent and des- 
pondent. No one who calls common sense into his 
| service can, for a moment, doubt this. Is it not, 
| then, a great injury to confine pupils in such houses ? 
| And is it not of inconceivable importance to culti- 
| vate, in youth, cheerfulness and hopefulness of dis- 
position and healthiness of body and mind? Bodies 
and souls, fresh from the hand of God, are a sacred 
trust committed to the care of parents and teachers, 
and shall they be dwarfed ~ cramped to save @ 
few additional dollars ? But my purpose is not to 
write an essay; I only wish to call attention to the 
following pictures which I find floating around in 
educational papers, credited to the ubiquitous “ ex- 
change paper :” J. K. H. 
Tae First Picrurg. 
In a school room, smaii and dow, 
This is the way the minutes go— 
If you farther wish to know, 
Call, and facts will plainly show : 
Eyelids drooping 
Figures stooping ; 
| Classes listless, 
| Scholars restless ; 
Teacher weary, 











} School room dreary, 
| Looking sadly; 
Lessons badly ; 
Many sighing, 
Some are crying ; 
Others idling, 
Sitting sideling, 
Left their seat 

To pinch or beat ; 
Study loudly, 
Answer proudly ; 
Circumvention 
Claims attention ; 
Air is horrid, 
Faces florid ; 
Learning never, 
Sickness ever 
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Brooding over such a place. 

Oh! Pennsylvania, my State, 

Rise thee from thy downward fate ; 
Wipe away this dark disgrace. 


Toe Picture REVERSED. 


To a school room, /arge and airy, 
Hastens many a little fairy ;— 


Flowers are blooming all around | 


Wide and smooth the green play ground : 
Boughs are waving in the breeze, 

Birds are singing in the trees ; 

Sunlight streaming gaily over 

Fields of waving grain and clover : 


Some are shouting, some are singing, 


Till the clear-toned school bell ringing, 
Calls them from their happy play, 
To the labors of the day. 


Sunny locks and rosy faces, 

Wearing childhood’s thousand graces, 
Bow in solemn stillness there, 
As they lisp their morning prayer ; | 
And each sparkling eye is hid 
By fringed lash and drooping lid, | 
Softly falls, with holy beaming, 

Love, from realms of glory streaming, 
While each spirit eye is open, 

To behold some heavenly token 

Of blessing on the useful hours 

They shall spend in learning’s bowers. 


Happy seems each little creature, 

Happy, too, their smiling teacher, | 

While, ’mid truth, and bloom and song, } 

Glide the rapid hours along. 

These young hearts are learning well 

Virtue’s most enchanting spell ; | 

Souls to holier life are bounding, 

By the influences surrounding ; 

Spirits plume their new fledged pinions 

For a holier home’s dominions, 

And in Wisdom’s pleasant ways, 

Fleets the morning of their days. 
Lewistown Gazette. 
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_ &c., whether the attendance be large or small. The 





subjoined statement will exhibit the amount of the 


| school fund that has been thus wasted within the 
| last three months: 


Scuoot No. | 


Whole number of scholars 65 


Cost of daily attendance 1}4 


cents. 
Attendance should have been 
days 3900 
Has been 2025 
Loss 1875 days at 11% cents $34.12 


Scuoot No. 2. 


tones ; , 
| Whole number of scholars 82 
' 

1 


Cost of daily attendance 1 


cents. 
Attendance should have been 
days 4380 
Has been 2500 
Loss 1880 days at 24% cents 29.61 


ScHoo.t No. 3. 


| Whole number of scholars 50 


Cost of daily attendance 1} 


cents, 
Attendance should have been 
days. 3000 
Has been 161] 
Loss 1289 days at 1/4 cents. 26.62 


Scuoot No. 4. 


Whole number of scholars 49 


Cost of daily attendance 3 

cents. 

Loss 1300 days at 3,8, cents 39.80 

Opportunity has not been afforded me to visit 
School No. 5, but the 'oss will at least amount to, at 
the same percentage, say $68.00 ; making an indirect 


4¢ 


| loss to the community of $198.16. 


o- 
THAT’S WHAT’S THE MATTER. 
To the Board of School Directors of Mifiinburg, | 


Union County. 


GenTLeMEN :-—Permit me to remark in connection 
with my report for school month just terminated, 
that although I have endeavored fully to discharge 
my duties as a teacher, | have not witnessed that 
progress on the part of my pupils which I desired. | 
This is, in my opinion, mainly owing to two causes : 
First, want of interest on the part of parents; Sec- 
ondly, irregular attendance. 

At the close of each recitation the lesson for the 
following day is assigned the class with the expec- 
tation (vain hope !) that it will be studied in the eve- 
ning. This is perhaps done by a few, but many of | 
them, I am certain, never study except during school 
hours. The parents of many of the pupils appear 
to think the time of their children can be better 
spent in acquiring a thorongh “street education,” 
and instead of confining them to their studies in 
the evening, allow them unlimited freedom until a) 
late hour of the night to howl along the streets, and | 
to frequent the stores, saloons, street coraers, the 
“Old Academy” and similar localities in pursuit of | 
“useful knowledge.” ‘That many of them have im- 


proved their advantages has been made evident by 
the arrest of a number of them, and by their trial | 
and conviction before Esq. Youngman. 

With regard to irregular attendance, aside from | 
its effect upon the school, there is also a very cop- | 
siderable pecuniary loss to the community,—as the 
schools wilt 


be taught, salaries paid, fuel consumed, 








Nor is this all. The “State Fund” is divided in 
proportion to the attendance. The public schools 
of our town would be entitled to at least 40 per cent. 
or # more money than they now receive, if the 
schools were filled daily to their maximum number. 
The appropriation last year was $89.60; 40 per 





cent. of this sum would be 335.84 
which added to loss as per foregoing 198.15 
Making the grand total of $234.99 


loss and this for three months only, (term five 
months). Something may be saved within the next 
two months, provided compulsory measures are 
adopted to secure a better attendance. 
KB. F. Eaton. 
Miffiind “rg Ti i¢ grape. 
oo 

DUTIES OF THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER. 

This is a subject that has been so much written 
upon by able authors, that it is scarcely worth while 
for a tyro to attempt a discussion; yet, to bring it 
more immediately before our teachers, we would of- 
fer a few thoughts. 

The duties of the teacher in our common schools 
are manifold; he should not only be at his post 
from 9 o’clock A. M. to 4 P. M., but from dawn un- 
til twilight. Or he should at least not be later than 
7 o'clock in going to the school-house ; for prompt- 
ness and application are the keys to success in the 
school room. 

Each day brings with it, its regular routine of la 
bors; and these labors, if performed within the six 
hours allotted by law, are too numerous, in large 
schools, to be well accomplished. Hence the teacher 
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should commence his work early, so as to be well 
prepared when the pupils arrive. But says one,— 
what will he do before the pupils get there? We 
will endeavor to explain. He should himself kindle | 
the fire, in order that the house may be warm when 
the pupils commence assembling. Boys can be em- 
loyed to do this work, but they frequently neglect 
it, which results in a cold house when the children | 
come. Nothing grieves us more, than to have a | 
number of smail pupils standing around the stove 
shivering with the cold; and I do not believe that a 
true-hearted teacher will welcome his pupils with a 
cold house when he can have a warm one. This | 
alone should induce teachers to be early at the 
school house, if other Cuties did not. 

After the fire has been kindled, he should set all | 
the copies for his writing class. When tke copies 
are written, he can write the solution of questions, 
(which the arithmetic class failed in getting) on the , 
blackboard ; besides there are other blackboard ex- 
ercises which should be written before school con- 
venes. In the evening, he will have his list or regis- | 
ter to post, and house to sweep; and frequently | 
written spelling to correct. ‘These are a few among 
the things he can attend to before and after school. | 
He will theu have the six hours, allotted by law, for 
actual teaching; besides it is his duty to be present 
with his pupils in their plays as much as possible, 
so as to teach them, by his example, fairness and 
impartiality in everything. 

There are other duties of equally great impor- 
tance; such as reviewing or examining the lessons | 
in the evening for the next day. Oar best teachers | 
and most eminent scholars do this. Attend to it, 
teachers, and you will succeed much better. 

TREVLAC. 





Tyrone Herald, 
— oe - . 
LOVE FOR THE SCHOOL. 

The necessity of order and neatness in and about | 
the school room, | have chosen as a subject, which | 
has been explained by precept more than by prac- | 
tice. But few of the many teachers entrusted with | 
the charge of training the youthful mind, ever con- 
sider that so much depends upon the attractiveness | 
of the school room. For it is here that the student 
learns, not only the lessons taught from books, but | 
the habits which characterize him through life, are | 
formed while attending school; and one who has | 
been accustomed to an untidy and disorderly school | 
room, will, in nine cases out of ten, ever be followed | 
by habits of slothfulness. 

Next to home, the student should love the school | 
room; and as he wends his way thither, fancy pic- ; 
tures in glowing colors in his imaginative mind, the 


Man loves to labor amid the works of natuare.— 
When contemplating them in their many and varied 
forms, he feels strengthened and invigorated to com- 
mence with renewed energy the task before him ; and 
the mind too, expands more freely and drinks in 
deep draughts fromthe perennial springs of knowl- 
edge with ease and pleasure. ‘The mind—most mys- 
terious in its mechanism and wonderful in all its 
properties—is placed in the hands of the teacher to 
train in the way of knowledge, and imbue it with 
the principles of truth and justice, which shall ever 
prove a safe-guard against the vice and temptations 
which beset its path. And if this daily association 
be, where the hand of nature has lavishly bestowed 
her bounties, will it not learn to love the beautiful 
flowers, forests and fields? Surely it can admire the 
order and regularity which characterize them, for 
all these seem to work together for good in perfect 
unison,—-impressing upon it the important part sooner 
or later to be acted in the grand drama of life, actu- 
ating each to sieze upon those means which time 
will call him to employ. And to do this, he must be 
familiar with scenes gone by: he must treasure up 
those important truths which history, the ever liv- 
ing language of the past, presents. But he sees this 


only in the distance; and now he resolves to perse- 


vere and conquer all the obstacles in the way of ac- 
complishing his cherished hopes. 

If, thus, delight in the beauties of nature, encour- 
age the student in his studies, then certainly this is 
a sufficient excuse for ornamenting the grounds at- 
tached to this often times rude and rustic temple of 
knowledge, where so many of childhood’s happy 
hours are spent. He is but an indifferent observer 
who will not turn from nature up to nature’s God.— 
Butler American Citezen—Ep. 


7s 


OBEDIENCE. 


The School Room is the Rendezvous and “ Camp 
of Instruction” of thousands of young Conscripts, 
who have been mustered for life in behalf of mental, 
moral, and social advancement and freedom. The 
Teacher is the Drill Sergeant, who is to impart to 
them thorough training in all the necessary evolu- 


tions in mind and body, that they may be skillfully 


prepared and nerved for the successful combat 
against ignorance, vice and superstition. How es- 
sential then to the officer’s success, and to the 
thorough preparation of his soldiers for their great 
duty, that che latter should submit to the first and 
principal law of nature— The Law of Obedience. 
By it the whole natural world is governed, and 
order and harmony preserved throughout the whole 
created universe. The planets obey the laws estab- 








pleasure of reciting well those long and arduous les- | lished for the government of the solar system; 
sons which, under the encouraging smile ofa teacher, | hence, the perfect regularity of their movements, 
seem but an easy task; and it is with delight that | and the entire absence of that jarring discord which 
he welcomes the smiling faces of his school mates, | is so often observable in the moral world. But obe- 
who, like him, are striving to gain the unfading | dience is also the first and principal rule of our 
treasures of knowledge. Under the guidance of a| moral being. When our first parents were placed 
teacher, whose motto is, “a place for every thing, | in the garden of Eden, the only requisition of them 
and every thing in its place,” he will acquire the | was—Obedience. And to the violation of this law 
habits of order and system, in whatever calling he | must be ascribed all the strife and discordant ele 
may engage. /ments which mar the beauty of our world, and in- 


The influence which a teacher exerts over his pu- | 
pils by the example he sets before them, is the influ- 
ence which guides them through all the vicisitudes 


of those long years of patient and untiring study, | 
in the intricate and obtuse parts of science; and 
though his precepts be good, yet if his example fail 
to demonstrate the same, 
benefit to his pupils. 





| 
| 


it will be of little if any | 


terrupt the happiness of the whole human family. 
The inherent property and essential element to 
all governments—whether natural, civil, or divine— 
is odedience ; in the absence of which, laws would 
prove a mere figment, and governments a farce. 
Viewing this principle, therefore, as lying at the 
base of all civil law and social order, it becomes a 
matter of the gravest importance that the youth of 
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our land should have their minds early imbued with 
the spzret of obedience, and that they should acquire 
the habet of submitting to all proper authority, by 
whomsoever exercised; whether in the family, the 
school, the church, or the State. ‘There has existed 
in the public mind, for years past, a feeling totally 
at variance with the principle we are endeavoring | 
to discuss, and which, if fully persisted in and car- | 
ried out, would prove subversive of ali law and | 
order ; and this feeling, the very nature of our free | 
institutions seems to foster. 

How often have our ears been greeted by the ex- , 
pression, “I have a right to do as I please in a free | 
cvuntry,” thas making will, inclination, or passion 
the rule of action, irrespective of law or justice, 
and claiming this “ right” by virtue of our free gov- 
ernment. But it should be borne in mind that our | 
free institutions confer upon no man the “right” to | 
do wrong, to violate an established law, whether 
civil or moral. In communities, the development of 
this feeling is seen in the growing spirit of fault- 
finding with all who are vested with even the shadow 
of authority, especially with the Teacher. We see 
it manifested, on a still larger scale, in the reckless 
abuse heaped upon all our public functionaries, by 
politicians and the press, and even in some instan- 
ces, by the pulpit, notwithstanding the Divine in- 
junction, “Thou shalt not speak evil of the rulers 
of thy people.” In the school, which is a republic 
in miniature, unfortunately the same feeling is ob- 
servable. Boys take pleasure in transgressing the | 
rules, and setting at nought the authority of their 
teacher, and then call theit disobedience a manly 
independence ; and too often this false view of things 
is encouraged by parents, whose blind pride is flat- 
tered by this early indication of what they are 
pleased to call “Smariness,” a “lofty spirit and alove 
of liberty,” and whose partiality for their darlings 
will not permit them to reflect upon the unhappy 
consequences of allowing their children to grow up | 
under the despotic rule of self-will and egotism. 


Oh parents, guardians ! Could you but realize the 
immense amount of sorrow and trouble you are thus | 
heaping on your own heads by your indulgence, you 
would not object in the least, to having firmly im- 
pressed upon the minds of your children the great 
essentials of life—obedience, order and system. A 
spirit of obedience to law and submission to lawful 
authority, is equally promotive of social order and 
individual happiness; hence, the imperative duty 
of parents, guardians, and teachers, to instill into 
the minds of those under their care, correct views | 
of the duties growing out of the relations they sus- 
tain to each other as social beings, and as citizens 
of the same great republic. What the boy is, such 
will be, to a great extent, the man and the citizen. 
The obedient child and scholar, will be the kind and 
faithful friend and the order-loving and law-abiding 
citizen; while the disobedient child in the family— 
the rebel in the school, will become the tyrant of his 
neighborhood ; the bane of his parents; the outlaw 
of his country; the inmate of those large and ex- 

ensive edifices—penitentiaries, jails, etc., which 
oo been spread broad cast throughout our land, 
for the protection of the good against the assaults 
of the lawless vagabond, once the indulged, petted, 
and “smart” child. 

No calm, reflecting mind can view, without dread, 
the growing spirit of impertinent disr2gard for the 
feelings and rights of others, and the rapid strides 
of that false, blind independence which assumes the 
right to set at defiance all authority which interferes 
with the gratification of self, or selfish interests.— 





What family is there in our country at the present 
day, which has not felt the sad and direful effects 
of this demon of insubordination—dtsobedience,— 
born and nurtured in the very lap of Liberty, which 
is now shaking the foundation of our National Govy- 


{ernment and Laws to the very centre? Not only 


has it lit the fire of discontent among our Southern 
States, but it has fanned it into a flame of rebellion 
which has already required, and may still require 
rivers of blood to extinguish. Who can look upon 
the present awfully thrilling crisis of our beloved 
country, and then trace this great sea of discontent 
back to its source, without realizing the fearful re- 
sponsibility resting upon parents, and upon those 
whose business is, the education of our youth—in the 
training of men of note for the future, men whose 
voices are to sound in Congressional Halls and in 
the pulpits of the land, and thus to control the des- 
tivies of men and nations? 

Since’ the law of obedience, being the first law 


| given to man by his Creator, has become essentially 
' the foundation of all human laws, the school room 
| should be distinguished for its order and system.— 


Here, if any where, should “ Heaven's first law” 
reign supreme. Disobedience and anarchy are twin- 
born, and the teacher who disregards this fact will 
himself reap the bitter consequences of his folly.— 
Hence the duty of the teacher, as the governor of 
a little republic, to enforce the fixed rules and laws 


| of the school by a strict course o! discipline; hence, 


also, the imperative duty of directors, as the repre- 


| sentatives of this little republic, to sustain the 
| teacher in his efforts to enforce law and order, and 


also in connection with the parents, to aid and en- 
courage him in the discharge of his manifold and 
important duties and trials. 

Cease then, fond and indulgent parents who have 
no control of your offspring at home, to incite in the 
minds of your reckless sons and daughters a spirit 
of rebellion against the wishes and authority of the 


| teacher, and thus prepare them for rebelling against 


still higher authority, and becoming the instruments 
of their own ruin; but give your hearty co-opera- 
tion to the teacher in inculcating the duty of obedi- 
ence as a principle inherent in our relations to each 
other and to God. ‘Then, the reason, gratitude, self 
interest, and patriotism of the child will be enlisted, 
and the duty which is generally regarded with so 
much repugnance, will become easy and agreeable. 
The present is a favorable time, while the fire of 
living patriotism glows in every breast, to make, by 
wise and well-directed efforts, deep and lasting im- 
pressions for good, which shall live long alter our 
brave heroes of the battle field are forgotten. 
Schuylkill Haven.— Dem, Stand. T. B. W. 


GENIUS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

yenius in its glory! Genius on its eagle wings 
soaring away in the clouds, is an every day sight, a 
thing we easily perceive and wonder at no longer; 
but genius in the school room is often surrounded 
by such a mist of rags and dirt, cross looks and 
whippings, that it is only by a long and intimate as- 
sociation that we are enabled to perceive it, and 
even then it often lies hidden so deeply, that we fail 
to see it; but all this time it glows and burns, 
warms and enlarges, until, when least expected, it 
bursts forth and astonishes the world. 

Look at that little black-eyed boy at the farther 
end of your school room,—crowded out there, where 
the wind blows through the broken plaster and his 
old, tattered garment,—because he is ragged and 
bare footed. 
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Who by? 
That boy by the stove, with his pockets full of 

nuts aud candies. The owner of that nice warm 

overcoat, and dinner basket with dinner enough for 
two boys; whose mother says he shan’t come to 
school if he can’t have a warm seat near the stove. 

What if he did come a week or two after school 

commenced, alter the warm seats were ali taken up? 

That one over there—the ene occupied by * Bub 

Ragged,” used to be his, and he will have it now or 

never. “Ma says so.” Little Ragged’s black eyes 

snap with something like resentiment, when told by 
his teacher to move his books to a back seat; but 
an unlooked for kind word from his teacher, fixes it 
all right, and little Ragged almost believes him when 
he says—‘“ you had just as lief sit there, had’nt 
you, Bub?” Yes! little Ragged, your mother won't 
dare care where you sit, just so you can go to 
school and learn to read, and write, and cypher; be- 
cause she’s poor. God has given her a heart big 
with love and kindness, and little children to bestow 
it upon. She looks upon you, and thinks what you 
might be if——. But no! she musto’t murmur against 
a wise Providence. She falls upon her knees and 


thauks God for such treasures—for health and hap- | 


piness. No more longings for the present. Posi- 
tion, learning, fame, are for the rich; Heaven for 
her and hers. Blessed mother! “ Little Ragged,” 
her love is fire, shoés, candies, nuts and dinner for 
you, and it will prove a source that never fails.— 
Cherish it “ Little Ragged.” It may, by the aid of 
prayer, make for you yet, a name among the great. 

“Come to your class! scholars. Now be quiet. 
Hush! Sweetmeats do this example.” 

“Don’t know it!” “ What have you been doing 
all the morning ? 
shoes and stockings ? 

“ Ah! Sweetmeats! you should study pari of the 
time. Siand up Ragged!” (with your little bare red 


’ 


feet avd dirty nose from the cold and want of a| 
Who helped | 


handkerchief.) ‘“ Why that’s right! 
you?” “No one.” 


“Don’t tell me that; some body 
told you, I’m sure.” 


“Hush! how dare you !—(whose coat and pants | 
are all worn out, patches and all) stand up, and in | 
my very face and eyes say you studied them all out | 
yourself, trying to get warm, by forgetting the cold.” | 

“Stop your sniffing! 1 won’t have any such little | 


paupers trying to enlist my sympathies in that way.” 
* 7 * * ” 
“Tren Years! Can it be possible! Well, too 
sure, time does fly fast. Why, it seems but a day 
since I taught in that old red school house.” 


“ Ah! a new house here. Why, the widow M—— | 


used to live there with her six orphan children, in 
an awful old hut too. That tall, fine looking man 
her son? the one that lectured last evening? I am 
surprised—and all fromeducation. Well, | suppose 
I had a good deal to do about his rise in the world; 
but I’d never thought it of him. That man was the 
raggedest bare-footed boy at school, I can think of, 
but I used to let him come and recite in the same 
class with young Sweetmeats. ‘To be sure, the boys 
used to stone him alittle, and call him “ old rag bey,” 
or something, going home from school sometimes, 
but I warn’t to blame; and now see what I have 
helped to accomplish, though I’d never have 
thought it.”— 


“Dear mother! had it not been for you, | should 
have been forever an cut-cast. Oh! how discourag- 
ed, heart-sick and reckless 1 have been, at times, 
when I longed for a kind look, even, from my schoo! 
mates or teacher. How I have wished for a new 
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Eating candy, and warming your | 





suit of clothes and boots, so I could have a seat by 
the stove, like the other boys in school; but I con- 
soled myself with thoughts of our home fire-side. I 
knew my mother’s love would never fail to find me a 
place near the fire when I was cold, or refuse a kind 
word of encouragement. Only your love, my angel 
mother, has borne me above despair, and placed me 
beside the known and honored of our land. What 
should I have done without a mother ?” 

Fe.tow Tracners: Have we not some poor, 
ragged, dirty, mother/ess children among us? Some 
who need our especial care and attention? Some 
little bare feet away back yonder in the cold? Qh, 
let us change their seats. Give them a place by the 
stove, credit for learning their lessons, and an affec- 
tionate embrace and kind word occasionally. Let 
us look to our ragged classes. Let us seek for genius 
among the dirt, it may be; and, while we do not for- 
get the more attractive, let us not pass by those for 
whom we may yet have cause to mourn.— Bradford 
Argus. 


Spirit of the State Journals, 








SUGGESTIONS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

An experience of nearly two years suggests the 
following : 

1. Other things equal, it is preferable for both 
subscriber and editor that subscriptions, so far as 
practicable, be forwarded at or near the beginning 
of the year. We will not delay to state all the rea- 
sons, but content ourselves with two. First, during 
the last two years, many sent their subscriptions in 
February, March and on till July, a few until Decem- 
| ber, asking for the back numbers for the year. 
| These requests could not be granted. The paying 
margin of an Educational Journal is too narrow to 
warrant the issuing of a large number of copies, 
when there is no reliable assurance that they will be 
called for. Second, in case the subscriber wishes to 
have his Journals bound, it is very desirable to bind 
in one volume the issue of one year, and not the 
partial issue of two years. 

2. Subscribers will greatly oblige us, and in the 
end themselves, if they will inform us prompt 
ly by the middle of each month, if the Journal of 
said month does not reach them. If we are not 
informed until the end of the first month, third 
month or twelfth month, as has occured in a few 
| cases, there is no certainty that we can supply the 
| demand. Subscribers, please act on this suggestion. 
| 3. Our friends will not fail to bear in mind that 
| the subscription to the Journal is to be paid in ad- 


vance. Not unfrequently some friend of the Journ- 
' al, and perhaps personal friend of ours, meets a 
' teacher and asks him, perhaps urges him to sub- 

scribe. ‘The solicited party says, yes, but I have no 

change with me. The soliciting party says, I am 
| acquainted with editor, hence I will forward your 
| name, and you pay as soon as you can and all will 
| be right. Sometimes the party receiving the Journ- 
| al forgets to send the money, and the soleceting party 
| forgets to inquire farther about the matter ; thus 
| leaving the editor at the end of the year in doubts 
| as to which of the parties to look to. We appre- 
| ciate the designed aid of the first party, yet are 
| constrained, in view of experience, to say that this 
| mode is not the best mode of advancing the interests 
| of the Journal. 


| 4. Read Advertisements. From some cbserva- 


tion we have made, we are inclined to the opinion 
that many of our readers fail to derive the legiti- 
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mate benefits from advertisements. Allow us tosug- | pens too early. If the school is an unclassified one 


gest to the young and inexperienced, that, as a rule, | 
when a new text book is issued from the press, it is | 


advertised in educational Journals. Here the price, 
size of volume, place of publication, and sometimes 
a synopsis of contents are given, thus enabling the 
reader to know something of the book, at least to know 
there is such a book, and where it may be obtained. 
It is our lot to be acquainted with some teachers 
who, by this means, keep themselves in a degree 
informed concerning the issue of new works. On 
the contrary, we know others who ascertain the ex- 
istence of a new work only as some progressive teach- 
er, writer, or lecturer may chance to call their at- 
tention to said work. 

We close these suggestions indulging the hope, 
that, so far as wholesome, we may all observe them 
and be profited by their observance. 

Editor, Indiana School Journal. 


tial 


A FEW HINTS ON TEACHING WRITING. 

The ability to write a neat, graceful letter, is one 
of the most valuable results of school training. In 
practical life, it is universally regarded as a prime 
acquisition. A badly written letter has kept many 
a@ young person out of positions of usefulness and 
advantage. Those who prize most highly a knowl- 


| writing to any class of pupils. 


and the teacher has not time to give separate les- 
sons to those using slates and to those using copy 
books, the same blackboard instruction wil! answer 
for all. The child six to eight years of age will 
show that he has as good eyes as his brother or sis- 
ter, who occupies “ the highest seat.” The advance- 
ment of the younger pupils would, of course, be 


| very slow, but experience has also shown that 


“hasten slowy” is a very good motto in teaching 
The letters, small 
and capital, are made up of a very few primary 
forms. Frequent, persistent practice on these 


| forms, is the shortest road to a good hand writing, 


whether for old or young. 
When the copy book is finally reached, the first 
number, at least, should be written wth a lead pen- 


|ctl. If this plan is adopted, paper may be used by 
the pupil much earlier than it is possible when his 


| first efforts are made with pen and ink. In 


| properly ruled, and of suitable size, (say 4 by 7 


our 
judgment, copy books made of light drawing-paper 

Led 
inches,) would be a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary copy book for young children. (Good writing- 
paper is too hard and smooth for the pencil ; besides, 


| the amount of writing necessary to fill a page of the 


| to the very young pupil. 


edge of arithmetic, for example, would much pre- | 


fer to have their children able to write a well ex- 
pressed and otherwise commendable letter, at twelve 
years of age, than to be able to solve all the prob- 
lems in any arithmetic extant. In onr judgment, 
the former acquisition is greatly superior to the lat- 
ter. It ought to be the ambition of every boy and 
girl to be able to spell well, to express childlike 


ideas in good language, and to write a good hand, af | 


ten years of age. It should be the aim of 
schools to impart this ability. ‘To this end, spelling 
practical composition, and writing, should commence 
with the Primer, and go hand in hand through the 
entire course of primary instruction. It is a great 


our | 
ol provement on 


mistake to postpone writing and composition until | 


a pupil can read and spell well. 


Writing and oral | 


and written composition are the best of means for | 


acquiring skill in reading and spelling. 

It is the custom in some schools to commence 
teaching children to write as soon as they enter 
school; in many other schools pupils are first 
taught to print. While it is true that children learn 
to write more readily than they learn to print, there 
are good reasons, we think, for teaching printing 
first. Printing is a gréat aid in word-learning. By 
making upon his slate the identical word he is learn- 
ing to recognize at sight, the little learner is greatly 
assisted. But whether the Primer classes are 
first taught to write or to print, they should be in- 
structed. The letters should be made upon the 
board, and the manner of forming each part plainly 
shown. ‘To teach a child to print well, requires skill 
and effort. The pupils should be each provided 
with a long, well sharpened pencil and a good, soft 
slate. If any one must use a stub of a pencil, let 
the pupil who has acquired the habit of holding a 
pencil properly. take it. In all slate exercises, the 


| books as he has pupils, for examination. 


size of our copy book paper, is quite discouraging 
He is almost sure to be- 
come careless as he approaches the bottom of the 
page. 

Great pains should taken to keep the copy books 
neat and tidy. Blotted and soiled books are a dis- 
grace to the scholar and a discredit to the teacher, 
We have never seen a school in which the copy-books 
were untidy, that was making commendable progress 
in writing. Onthe contrary, we have never seen books 
scrupulously neat which did not bear evidence of im- 
almost every page. JBesides, the 
keeping of a writing book entirely free from blots, 
scribblings, or finger marks, is a valuable discipline 
of itself. It is a good per se. 

But scholars and teachers will become indifferent 
and careless respecting the neatness of copy books, 
unless the books are frequently examined, and a re- 
port of their condition made at the close of each 
term. This may be done in our Graded Schools by 


| the Superintendent’s requiring each teacher to hand 


to him, at the close of each term, as many copy 
The books 


| should be examined page by page, and marked with 


| 


| dling; 1 
| marks divided by 9 will give the degree of merit, on 
| a scale of 100 to 0. 


respect to neatness, to emprovement, and to hand- 
writing. The merits of books, with respect to 


| these particulars, may be marked on a scale of 3 to 


0—3 denoting the highest degree of merit ; 2 mid- 
quite imperfect, ‘The sum of the three 


If preferred, the last two par- 
ticulars may be united, and regarded as one. If 


| the books are returned to the several schools, and 


distributed by the Superintendent with appropriate 


| comments, the effect of the examination of books 
| will be greatly increased. 


In all schools, the teach- 


| er in charge can adopt the plan suggested above for 
| Superintendents, with advantage. 


young learner should be taught to hold his pencil as | 


a pen should be held. The slates and pencils of 


It is not the purpose of this article to enter upon 
the details of teaching penmanship. We leave this 


the primary classes should be taken up by the teach- | to professional teachers of the art; but there is a 
er at the close of each slate exercise, and distributed | want of attention to the writing exercise in many of 


when again needed. 
As early as the commencement of the Second 


| 


our schools which we feel justified in referring to. 
The introduction of steel pens and copy books 


Reader, writing should take the place of printing— | into our schools, has relieved teachers from a great 
the slate and pencil being used for this purpose. | amount of unprofitable labor. If the time thus saved 


There is nothing gained by using copy books and ' were devoted to the giving of instruction, and to 
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the faithful direction of the writing exercise, a very 
great progress in writing. would follow. It is to be 





feared, however, that the writing lesson thus “ made | 


easy,” fails to receive, in many of our schools, the 
attention necessary to secure satisfactory improve- 
ment. Copy books can not take the place of the 
living teacher. Writing must be taught. The ser- 
vile imitation of engraved or written copies, be 
they never so well graded, will not answer. The 
learner soon loses all interest in his task, and dash- 


es it off, only anxious to reach the last line of the | 


age. 
’ The teacher should commence with the first element 
or primary form in the copy to be written. This 
should be made upon the blackboard, then analyzed 
and the correct manner of forming each part plain- 
ly shown. ‘The exact form of the element or letter 
and the manner of making it, should also be devel- 
oped and illustrated by making the same upon the 
board ¢ncorrectly, and leading the class to point out 


what is wrong. ‘I'he class should then practice upon | 


the same on loose paper, or ina blank book provi- 
ded for the purpose, the teacher meanwhile passing 
through the room to give assistance, detect errors in 
slope, form, etc. Whenever an illustration is given 
apon the board, the attention of every pupil should 
be secured. 

A thorough drill of this character may be succeed- 
ed by the use of the copy books. If the time de- 
voted to the exercise is too limited to use both the 
blank book and the copy book during the same les- 
gon, they may be used alternately—one lesson being 


devoted to preparatory instruction, and the next to | 
the use of the copy book. But whether the class | 


are receiving blackboard drills, or are practicing in 
the copy book, the teecher should give constant at- 
‘tention to the lesson. He will find enough to do 
if he faithfully corrects the errors manifest in nearly 
every line written. It should be remembered that 


the blackboard is the complement of the copy in | 


teaching writing. 
Editor, Ohio Educational Monthly. 


oso 


WORKING WITH HEART. 


“A pleasant girl, quite,” remarked young Mrs. | 


Earl, to her husband, as she chanced to look from 
the little merino dress skirt she was embroidering 
to the window, and saw the new school-mistress pass- 
ing by. 

“ Look out there, you're pill-fering,” he said to the 
baby, who had toddled to the window-seat and with 
one hand was balancing herself and with the other 


was reaching out for a box of all-curative “ Vege- | 


table Pills,” and then responded a dry “ yes” to his 
wife’s remark. 

“It’s more'n likely she'll get turned out in less’n 
a month,” retorted Mrs. Runabout, a kind of social 
gadfly, lighting here and there and drawing blood at 
every time. 

“ Looks young, don’t she, father,” said the Trus- 


tee’s wife, the first night of school; there was a min- 





| blaze; an’ she’s such a fine reader. I got a letter 


from me own Pether Flinn over the sea, yesterday— 
och, Pether is such a jewel, the bouldest, bravest boy 
ye iver knew; the land of the shamrock has not 
anither like bim.” 

Biddy stopped to wipe the perspiration from her 
heated face and Mrs. Johns forestalled farther eulogy 
by referring to the letter; “wall, as 1 was goin’ to 
say, she read it so beautifully; ’twas loike gettin’ 
| two in one.” 

Alice Merwin was young, but she possessed the 
elements of a natural teacher and gave herself to 
/ her work without reserve. Every incident, anec- 
, dote or illustration that she could glean from history, 

biography or every day life, was eagerly treasured, 
|if it might help to fasten the old, common place 
| but invaluable truths on the truant minds around 
| her. She had an abundant store of good nature and 
| Vivacity, and could tell a story with inimitable grace. 
No wonder ‘om Thorpe, one of the “ big boys,” who 
was to grace the school-room till planting, whose 
| boast had been, “she aint only three years 
| older’n I be,” was quite nearly magnetized the first 
| day; and before es came, which was deferred 
| by a late spring, he had completely emerged from 
| the shell of his former heedless habits and stood 

among her best pupils. 

| If possible her explanations were simple and 
| short, and her clear ideas clothed in the fewest 
| words practicable. 

| She tried to impress them with the necessity of 
| being correct, thorough, prompt and methodical in 
everything they did; gave them for their motto 
“excelsior;” imbued them with desire of being 
number one in all they undertook, and taught them 
the importance of being in their place at the right 
hour, a rainy day or a cold morning to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Under such an influence they could not feel com- 
fortable with the foot of a class, or a blundering, 
straggling, half-wrought problem on the board, a 
| blotted writing-book, or a dogs-eared reader. It is 
' true, I believe, that the characteristics of the pupil 
will mark the man, that the level he attains in the 
school room will guage his life. 

Sometimes Alice grew very tired as the long sum- 
_mer days wore on—tired both of “ painting and grind- 
ing colors;” but the old proverb was her motto,— 

‘* When you are a hammer—strike ; 
When you are an anvil—bear.”’ 

Although apt to teach, her success was chiefly 
owing to the earnest fidelity with which she work- 
ed,—the pivot on which success is sure to turn. 

There is a beautiful fidelity brought out in the 
dying words of the old village school-master. His 
limbs were growing rigid and the films of death 
were creeping over his eyes: “ Samuel do you know 
me?” asked his weeping wife. He heard not her 
| words—his last thought was upon his life-work ; 
| “it's getting dark,” said he, “school’s dismissed.”— 
| Iowa Instructor. M. J. Crossman. 
Des Mornes, December, 1863. 


gling of hope and fear in her voice. “She'll do,” | 


was “ father’s” summary reply, as he sat by the east 
window reflectively whittling. 

“Dunno ‘bout it,” said a brother official, a kind 
of venerable fossil who had a name to live for years. 

“She'll teach a right good school, Missus, ye may 
be shure,” was the opinion of Biddy McArthy, who 
held sway in the kitchen of the Trustee first men- 
tioned. “I was thrying to make that wet, wathery 
wood into fire that we're bnrnin’ now, and ye know 


its not azy work, mum, when she came along and by 


i a 
FEMALE TEACHERS AND THEIR WAGES. 


| According to Mr. Adam’s last Report, male 

' teachers in Vermont, during the past year have been 

] . - . 

| paid, on an average, more than $17 per month, while 

| female teachers, for similar service, have been paid 
less than $8. Why this difference? Can it be jus- 

| tified on principles of equity or propriety ? It is 
and must be admitted that in a majority of cases, 


changing the lay of it a little, off it went into a’ both in summer and winter, schools are better taught 
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by females than males. It is. not the scarcity of 
male teachers, merely, that makes females in so 
great demand, but the fact that they are better teach- 
ers. More than sixty per cent. of all the schools in 
Connecticut, during the last year, were taught by 
females, yet we are told by the State Superintendent 
that “a majority of the schools which have been 
broken up on account of incompetency of teachers, 
were taught by men.” The same truth is revealed 
before our eyes by every year’s experience. We 
have in mind two primary schools which we have 
repeatedly visited, (each numbering some sixty- 
five pupils), and which are better managed and | 





taught than they could be by any male teachers | 
that would be employed. They are model schools 
of their kind, yet + vad teachers receive only five dol- 
lars per week without board, for their services. 
They are employed thirty-six weeks during the year, 
receiving in all, $180 for their labor. They must | 
have their board fifty-two weeks of the year, which | 
cannot cost them less than two dollars and fifty cents | 
per week, or $130. This leaves a balance of $50 for | 
wardrobe, traveling expenses, books, et cetera! | 
How much will these worthy and efficient young | 
ladies have for a stormy day, after ten years of | 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In the fast age in which we live, when new plans 
in every department of life find ready advocates, 
we often fail to discriminate between novelty and 
improvement. Not many years ago, the most essen- 
tial qualifications of the school room were to read, 
write and cipher, and make pens. But many now, 
as we believe, quite in advance of the age, insist 
that in addition to these branches, music, painting, 
and the whole circle of natural sciences should find 
— in our common schools. But this opinion is 
advocated chiefly by those who have had little or no 


| practical experience ; and no argument could better 


convince them of its utter impracticability than an 
attempt to reduce their system to practice. No 
new theory should be adopted because it is new, and 
yet we shoald, of course, accept whatever is known 
to be an improvement. 

The great object in teaching is not to crowd the 
mind with as many fasts as possible, but to educate, 
to lead forth and strengthen the mental powers, by 
presenting objects that will awaken thought. 


It must be confessed that many of our text-books 
are prepared with little reference to this prime ob- 


hard service? (Can they, without charity, live and | ject of study, and teachers, too, are apt to feel that 
cloth themselves decently, forsolongatime? And | their work is completed when the last lesson is re- 


is not this a fair specimen of compensation in our | 
best schools? And do not our district school teach- | 
ers fare still harder? Again we ask, where is the | 
justice of such treatment? It cannot be found in | 
the established custom ; for that is all wrong. The 
wages are not adequate to the teacher’s necessities. | 
The service rendered deserves better pay. And 
then again there is no justice or propriety in deman- | 
ding female labor, which is equally exhausting and 
equally valuable, for one half the compensation 
given to males. There is no reason why a woman 
who does the work of a man in the school room, 
and often does it better than he would, should be | 
paid less. Yet custom demands it. We admit 
that there are some female teachers as well as male 
whose services are not worth what they cost; yea, 
it would be better to dismiss them with full pay, even 
before they begin. But efficient service in the im- 
portant business of teaching, should be liberally 
remunerated, and when equally valuable, it should | 
command equal pay, whether rendered by male or | 
female. 

Since we have come to rely mainly upon female | 
teachers for the management and instruction of our | 
public schools, we should show them that their effi- 
ciency is fully appreciated, by offering them fair | 
compensation. 

The liberal course here recommended would have | 
a tendency greatly to improve our schools. Teach- 
ers ought to be highly educated ; they should have | 
& professional training. But what means or motive | 
can they have to this end, while their salary hardly | 
affords them a comfortable living? They need to | 
make, every year, a liberal outlay for books and | 
periodicals, that they may keep pace with the pro- | 
gressive age. ‘The good of the school requires such | 
improvement in the teacher. Yet, with $8 per 
month, how much can be saved for such purposes? | 
This miserly spirit exercised in the payment of the 
school teachers, defeats its own end. It operates 
to drive the better teachers out of the State, or to | 
cripple and paralyze their efforts to elevate our | 
schools. 

When will our “enlightened people” learn that 
true economy requires a very liberal outlay for the 
support of public edacation?— Vt. Sch. Jourl. 0. 


| Superficialness. 


cited. The teacher’s mind should be well stored with 
knowledge derived from every department of sci- 
ence. There are opportunities constantly recurring 
when an explanation or anecdote, suggested by 
some topic under consideration, will awaken an in- 
terest which could with difficulty be secured in any 
other way. 

Geology, mineralogy and astronomy afford an in- 
exhaustible source from which a skillful teacher can 
draw at pleasure. The unreflecting school-boy looks 
upon the stones as fit only for wall or pavement, 
but in the light of science he reads in them the his- 
tory of the earth indelibly written in solid rock. 
The twinkling stars, made, as he thinks, only to give 
light when there is no moon, become worlds like 


/our own, perchance, bat infinite in number and 


distance ; and as he extends his imagination to grasp 
what lies beyond our vision, he is enabled to form 
some conception of the infinite and eternal. 
Geography may be made doubly interesting, if 
among its dry questions some brief description be 


| given of the customs, manners, language, or general 


characteristics of the people who inhabit the coun- 
tries and cities whose crooked names are so formid- 
able to the beginner. 

The young and tender mind can be disabused of 
the superstitious notions so prevalent even in our 
own age without worryjng through the intricate 
problems of astronomy or committing the dry facts 
of physical geography. 

It may be said that these suggestions savor of 
By no means. We consider the 
great object of our common schools to be to secure 
to every scholar a knowledge of the elements or 
first principles of an education,—the foundation only 
upon which the superstructure is afterwards to be 
reared. Would we have the foundation perfect in 
every part, we must give it our chief care, yet 
we should shape every stone with reference to the 
edifice which is to rest upon it. So in educating 
the mind, first principles must be established upon 
a secure basis, while superstitious prejudices may be 
removed, and by simple means direction given to the 
thoughts which will have an important bearing upon 
the future development of mind. M. 


Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 








REPORT 
On Co-operation by Parents and Directors, 
Read at the State Convention of County Superin- 


tendents by the Rev. J. S. Ermentrout, Superin- 
tendent of Berks County. 


Our theme 1s: The Meansto be employed by Su- 
perintendents to awaken a proper interest on the 
part of Directors and Parents in the Com. Schools. 

In communities the most advanced, as well as in 
those most backward in culture; in the New Eng- 
land and Middle as well as in the Western States ;— 
wherever, in fine, the School System has taken root, 
the complaint is heard that Directors and Parents 
do not manifest that interest in its operations its 
friends have a right to expect. 

A general evil must spring from general causes. 
No superficial! reasons can satisfactorily account for 
its existence. 

Our subject divides itself, therefore, into two main 
points: The Causes of this Indifference, and The 
Means Necessary for its Removal. 

A.—The Causes. 

1. The Age in which we live ts characterized by 
a great want of reverence for the soul regarded as a 
finite representation of the Divinity, and as contain- 
ing in rtself capacities for a higher state of Being. 

The celebrated German philosopher, Kant, re- 
marked that the three noblest objects man could 





_ out of existence, if their incipient muscle did not 


study were: The moral law, The starry heavens | 


above us, and The law of nature within us. In their 
eager zeal to explore the two latter, men have for- 
gotten, if not ignored the former. A distinguished 
artist, in answer to a question why he took so much 
pains with his work, replied: “J paint for eter- 
nity.” ‘The mental posture in which he stood, seems 
to be discarded by the professed leaders of the hn- 
man race. Comparatively few in number are they 
whose souls expand at the touch of the Infinite, as 
the flower to the rays of the sun in the morning— 
rari aves in gurgile nantes 

It is related of Leonidas. the father of Origen, 
that, carried away with the great reverence he had 


for a haman being, he would not unfrequently kiss | 


the breast of his little son. Our age is wofully de- 
ficient in a right appreciation of children. Parents 
are too much inclined to regard them simply as pro- 
ductions of natural agencies. The thought that 
they are a Divine gift does not enter into the caleu- 


lations they make either for their settlement in Life, | 


or for their educational preparation to fill the sphere 
they may be called upon to occupy. An exhibition, 
after the style of Barnum, of fat, overgrown babies, 
is a correct representation of the views many fathers 
and mothers entertain of the value of their offspring. 
The Divine breath moving in them, they do not rec- 
ognize, much less acknowledge. To them they are 
nothing more than . 
‘*Pebbles cast on time’s great shore.”’ 
The child of such parents can say to each of them 
in truth, 
‘Thou tarriest while I die, 
And fall to nothing ; 
Yet I am styled 
Thy child.” 

It is no surprising thing, therefore, to hear com 
plaints without end of the sluggishness of Director 
and Parents. A want of respect for the soul 
whether in the germ, as in the infant, or in fall bloom 
as in the adult—‘h7s is the canker-worm at the root 
of our prosperity. This kills off the idea of paren- 
tal duty, and is paving the way for the inauguration, 
in the Modern Era, of the Iron Age of Lycurgus 
when children were strangled or, in some wise, put 


give hope of a growth into the brawny arm and 
broad-chested breast of the soldier. 

This thought will become more apparent, if we con- 
sider the leading views of the soul generally prevalent. 

a. The Extreme Materialistic: Its essential 
idea is: ‘The body is everything; mind is‘ nothing 
but matter refined into what we call thought, judg- 
ment, sentiment, will, affection, which are simple 
sensations more or less cultured and transformed.— 
In the language of Bacon, of Verulam, matter is 
the cause of causes, itself without cause; of Locke, 
sensation is the sole source of ideas. Maillet proved 
man to be a carp, while the leading philosophers of 
England, France, and part of Europe, false to their 
high vocation, by their silence gave consent to such 
destructive views. In the catechism of Volney, 
which, because of the graceful simplicity of its style, 
found almost as many admirers as Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, we read that charity, faith, hope, 
sacrifice of personal interest to the public good, are 
virtues fit only for fools. Another tells us: There 
are four things I despise equally, tobacco and bells, 
bugs and Christianity. 

Its most unblushing exponents, however, were Con- 
dillac and Cabanis. The former, after having dem- 
onstrated, as he supposed, that reflection, desires, 
passions were only sensations variously transform- 
ed,—exclaims: “Is it not worthy of our admira- 
tion thus to see, from man’s sensibility to pleasure 
or pain, spring up in him ideas, habits, and talents 
of various kinds?” ‘The latter, with unparalleled 
effrontery, tells us: The nerves are the principle 
of thought, the origin of ideas; thought is mate- 
rial; man is but a machine; no difference between 
him and his dog, other than that which is found in 
the angle of his physiognomy. A faithful disciple 
of Cabanis must have been the old school-master of 
Suabia, who, according to the calculation of his 
usher, administered to his pupils, in the course of 
his pedagogical career, 911,500 canings, 124,000 
floggings, 209,000 custodes, 136,000 tips with the 
ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks to 
get by heart. He also made 700 boys stand on 
peas, 600 kneel on the sharp edge of wood, 5,000 
wear the fool’s cap, and 1,708 hold the rod; amount- 
ing in all to 1,421,208 punishments, and averaging 
about a hundred every day. 

Let no one suppose this to be a fancy picture, or 
that such views exist simply in the brains of those 
who originate them. The French Revolution fur- 
nishes a practical illustration of the influence they 
exerted over the Past, and may exert over the Pres- 
ent and the Future. Who does not recall to mind 
that famous book, “The Vestiges of Creation”’—in 
which was presented with wonderful power and elo- 
quence, the very theory we now deprecate? Did it 
not convulse the learned world from centre to cir- 
cumference? ‘The daily newspaper as well as the 
ponderous quarterly teemed with reviews of it, while 
learned men in Kurope and America took up their 
pens, some to combat, others to vindicate it. And 
what was its salient point? That the universe is 
the result of a mysterious force which, unfolding it- 
self according to a necessary, spontaneous law, goes 
on giving birth to beings and elevating species bya 
perpetual transformation. Thus, the vegetable or- 
ganization, when perfected, would produce the ani- 
mal faculties; these, in turn, would become sensi- 
tive, and as they progressed in perfection, would 
finally attain the realm of intelligence. Thus, the 
sensations of an oyster may be so perfected as to be 
converted into an intelligence superior to that of a 
Shakspeare, or of a Goethe. Ages may develop 
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and perfect the cerebral organs of a monkey so that 


from this very monkey may be born a Plato, a Leib- | 


nitz, a Milton. 


Moreover, who will not acknowledge that the in- | 
ventive genius of the age is mainly spent upon bet- | 


tering the bodily condition of man, by improving 
his animal existence, while intellectuality and ab- 


stract thought are undervalued, and mental philoso- | 


phy almost wholly unknown and unthought of ; that, 
in European States, where education may be said to 
be in its zenith, if society were trusted to the power 


of intelligence and the moral force of law, and stand- | 


ing armies disbanded, social order would not be pre- 


served for a single week; and that bankers, stock- | 


holders, brokers, generals, bayonets and sabres, 


which represent merely physical force, are now the | 


only governors and conservators of s ciety. 
unwillingness to pay school-tax, poor compensa- 
tion of teachers, mean, shabby houses with their 
rough and filthy floors, low ceilings, dilapidated 
desks, dingy walls—these and a thousand other 
things that might be mentioned, are the necessary 
result of the Materialistic view 

b. The Extreme Spiritualistic: Its leading 
idea is: ‘The soul is everything ; mind is God, or a 
fraction of God; beings flow forth from the Supreme 
Being either by generation, as the child from its 
mother, or by coming to light, as the bird from the 
egg, or by evolution, as the tree from the soil which 
conceals its germs. 
in our day, of the emanation-theory of ancient Egypt, 
India and Greece, under the name of the science of 
the Absolute, of the Great Whole, of the Me. Its 
representatives in the Old World are Schelling and 
Fichte, in the New, the Transcendentalists of the 
Kast with Emerson as their Corypheus. It originates 
truth in the human understanding and deifies the 
Me by making it an infinite being, and the reason of 
all beings. This Me creates itself, absorbs every- 
thing, is everything; it is the universe become by a 


gradual development conscious of it; all on the | 


outside of itself is only a reflection of itself. 
Closely connected with this view, are the mauy ex- 
travagant notions of the power and influence of Kd- 
acation which often fall from the lips of its best 
friends, and are so well calculated to discredit its 
claims in the judgment of the wise and sober- 
minded. Mere mental culture, it is said, cannot 
fail to make the subject of it a prosperous and re- 
spectable member of society, and, at the close of 


life, cause him to be admitted into the world of end- | 


less peace and love. We take this occasion to 
thank the able Editor of the School Journal for his 


timely remarks on this point, in the April No., 1862. | 


After having protested against the “ perfectability of 
the man-machine and attainment of Heaven by mere 
intellectual culture,” he continues, “In our opinion 
neither State machinery, however perfect and desir- 
able, nor the practice of ‘impracticable rectitude,’ 
will of themselvesever win Heaven. Something else is 
indispensable; and the sooner educationists cease 
to claim for mere education more than it can possi- 
bly accomplish, and honestly admit the indispensa- 
bleness of another and a higher agency—the sooner 
will they unite the community in a common and 


successful effort in the proper field of possible edu- 


cational operations.” 


The effect of the deification of the human under- | 


standing upon the young must be briefly noticed, as 
it contributes not a little to the aversion entertained 
by some for our schools. There leave our schools 
too many boys and girls more remarkable for pre- 
cocity in everything, but filial piety and reverence 


We have thus a reproduction, | 


! 
| toward their superiors. ‘Their fathers and mothers, 
who never went to Free Schools, they treat pretty 
much as an antiquarian does the fossil remains of 
some huge Iguanadon. In a word they are ladies 
and gentlemen long before their time. There seems 
| to be in them a certain insolence of spirit, not un- 
like that which ruled the son of Strepsiades, of 
whom—as Aristophanes in his Clouds relates :—his 
father said, as he returned from the school of the 
Sophists, “In the first place, 1 mark the expression 
|of your countenance; your face indicates at once 
that you are prepared to deny and to contradict.— 
Yours is the Attic look.” It has been remarked, 
that “there are thousands of boys in this great 
| country, not one of whom has ever made a bow, un- 
less when he had occasion to dodge a snow-ball, a 
brickbat, or a bowlder.” Some eight or ten winters 
since—so Mr. Commissioner Smyth of Ohio, reports 
| —Ex-Gov. Everett, of Mass., with the late Amos 
| Lawrence, was, in a sleigh, riding into Boston. As 
| they approached a school house, a score of young 
boys rushed into the street. to enjoy their afternoon 
recess. Said the Governor to his friend, “ Let us 
| observe whether these boys make obeisance to us, 
| as we were taught to do fifty years ago.” As they 
passed, all doubt upon the subject received a speedy, 
| if not a satisfactory settlement; for each one of 
| these twenty juvenile New Knglanders did his best 
| at snow-balling the way-faring dignitaries.* 

The contrast, in this respect, between the youth 
of our day and the youth of past ages, is by no 
means a flattering commentary on the culture and 
| general good behaviour of the 19th century. In 
| their descriptions of the educational methods prac- 
| tised during the Medieval Period, which is by many 
| regarded—though not unfrequently without show 
of truth or justice—as one of intellectual darkness, 
| blank and dreary,—the Ancient Chroniclers tell us 
of assemblies of boys into which, if a stranger en- 
tered, he received a greeting like that Dante met 
with, from those bright spirits, which he beheld 
within a circle of Paradise, from whom one came 
forth and said, 


We all 
Are ready at thy pleasure, well disposed 
To do thee gentle service. 
2. The effect of these false theories can be most 
clearly traced in the low, carnal view many enter- 
| tain of the Marriaye State and of its necessary out- 
| growth—the Family. These are too frequently re- 
| garded as mere conventional human arrangements 
| for merely human purposes. Herein may be seen 
most strikingly the baneful influenee of the Materi- 
alistic doctrine above adverted to. Looking upon 
matrimony as designed simply to satisfy the sensual 
appetite and to provide gomforts for the body, some 
marry for beauty—a rosy cheek or a coral lip—and 
| from star-like eyes seek fuel to maintain their fires, 
forgetting that 
‘*As Old Time maketh these decay, 
So their flames must waste away,—”’ 


while others marry for convenience sake,—the hus- 
band to get a housekeeper, and the wife to geta 
respectable home. There are individuals who 
imagine that the Civil Law originates and estab- 
lishes Marriage, as it does a Savings’ Bank, a High 
' Protective Tariff, or a Railroad Corporation, and 
that, as it dissolves the latter, can it also abolish the 
| former. Hence Divorces and Divorce enactments, 





* See Tenth Annual Report of Common Schools of the 
| State of Wisconsin; by Lyman Draper, State Superin- 
tendent. 
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which, as they conflict with the Divine law, always 

turn back the band on the dial-plate of civilization, 

and ignore the claims of morality. Men and women 

“united in holy matrimony” are looked upon as a 
air of oxen joined by a yoke, or of dogs in a dou- 
le collar. 

From the Spiritualistic view results what, in our 
day, is called “the elective or passional affinity” 
theory; which goes upon the principle that either 
one of the contracting parties, if there be reason to 
think that the wants of the body and soul have not 
been satisfied by the first experiment in marrying, 
may effect a change ad libitum. Juvenal, in his 
Satires, tells us that there would have been no sort 
of impossibility in a Roman matron’s changing her 
husband, as many as eight times in five autumns; 
nor, after divorcing each of the eight in turn, in her 
returning to her first spouse. Further comment is 
unnecessary. 

1 do not mean to say all men clearly and intelli- 
gently hold such views; but I do affirm “that there 
are thousands and hundreds of thousands of parents 
who act upon them, and discharge themselves, as 

ar as they can, from all duties of Education, of 
ligious ‘Training, of Moral influence and superin- 
tendence, and, at the bottom, hold the mere physica! 
view that the Home is not sacred, but is the mere | 
dwelling-place of a pair of animals having reasoning 
powers, whose mutual relation is merely to minister 
to one anothcr’s comfort,and who have positively no 
moral duty, no religious, no educational one to ful- 
fil to their offspring—nothing but a merely physical 
one; that of giving them food and clothing, until 
they are able to give it to themselves.” 

What are the results of these degrading views? | 
No sense of the mysteriousness and permanence of 
marriage; no feeling of duty toward children; | 
fathers going out to their business in the morning 
and returning late in the evening, while mothers | 
spend their days in visiting, shopping and prome- | 
nading; the children in the interim doing as they | 
please, in the hands of lazy, valgar servants; fathers 
wasting their time in hotels and boarding places, in | 
restaurants and at tables d’hote, and boys holding | 
their carnivals in a barn, or a shady nook, or at a 
bank by the river side, in a stable, or at the corner | 
of a street, in a lumber-yard, or a vacant lot,— | 
swearing, gambling, stealing, lying, yelling so that a | 
passer-by has reason to suppose himself in the vi- | 
cinity of the ancient Cyclops. 

Now, if we remember that upon the Family are 
built the Church and the State, the city and the na- 
tion, need we wonder at the confusion that reigns 
supreme in every direction? Need we ask, why 
Parents and Directors manifest so little interest in 
the Common Schools? The surprising thing is that, 
in spite of such serious drawbacks, they have stead- 
ily increased in power and influence, instead of los- 
ing ground and declining. Ill-organized households 
are the curse of our schools. ‘The Family in its old 
sense is fast disappearing from our land. 

We will not weary your patience by an ennumera- 
tion of other causes that lie at the root of the indif- 
ference complained of, but proceed toa brief recital 
of some of the 





B.— Means. 
which may be employed for its removal. 
We may as well look the matter straight in the 
face, and confess that the road we have to travel is 
a hard one. For, in the clearing away of the obsta- 


cles just mentioned, the County Superintendency, 
as an Educational organization, lacks the power as 
well as the authority for the accomplishment of a 





work that so far transcends its proper sphere. It is 
very true, indeed—as our School law implies—that 
its incumbents should not only be well-skilled, in a 
literary point of view, but be models, also, of a 
Christian character; yet, neither collectively nor in- 
dividually, are they entrusted with the Divine means 
necessary for the right guidance of man, whether 
viewed as a single person, or as a member of the 
Family. I wish to say that the Church alone is the 
depository of the influences that can effectually re- 
move the causes above referred to. We never fal- 
ter in our veneration for it as a Divine Society, and 
are firmly convinced that our educational matters 
will not prosper as they should, so long as there ex- 
ists no proper understanding between it and our 
Common School System. Yet, for all this, we also 
believe that, yielding to the degenerate spirit of the 
times, it has fallen below the level of its mission, 
and reaches not the height of the argument with 
which it should be triply armed. It was only when 
the Church neglected the education of the young, 
by allowing Parochial schools to go into disuse, that 
the State found it necessary to provide for their 
mental wants. Not, as formerly, in the foreground, 


} as the leader and educator of humanity, but far in 


the rear, it seems to drag its weary march along; 
while mere humanists, rationalists, and philanthro- 
pists, as they travel on with ever-increasing speed, 
occasionally throw back a glance of piteous encour- 
agement upon their once formidable and successful 
rival. Four bare, white-washed walls—for the church 
is now rather a lecture-room than a place of wor- 


| ship—and cold, lifeless, dry abstractions, unlike 


im 

‘* Whose arms eternal, were young children’s home,—”’ 
it presents to the loving hearts of the boys and 
girls of our day. The thousand and one sects that 


| dot the land over, have destroyed its unity, and, as 


a@ necessary consequence, impaired its influence.— 
It may be styled a huge ecclesiastical sectionalism. 

Whilst we, therefore, confess that our office can- 
not be so endowed as to supply this great deficiency, 
we would respectfully call the attention of clergy- 
men, who sometimes complain of us overmuch, to 


| the thoughts just enunciated, and ask whether, had 


they faithfully discharged their own duties, the State 
would ever have been forced to do what they should 
have done? 

Though the County Superintendent cannot dis- 
charge the functions of the Church, or interfere in 
the inner arrangements of the Family, yet, in his 
own sphere, he can do something toward exciting 
an increased interest in the progress of education. 

1. By Public Meetings for Addresses and Mu 
twal Consultation. 

That these may be productive of good, however, 
a few preliminary points must receive special atten- 
tion. Let it never be forgotten that the School eys- 
tem resolutely ignores all partizan and sectarian 
feelings, and insists mainly on the necessity of giv- 
ing the children of all parents, without regard to 
their political and religious surroundings, a good 
practical education. It matters not, therefore, how 
strongly a Superintendent may be wedded to any 
particular party whether in Church or State, he is 
solemnly bound by his position and oath to hold in 
abeyance his own peculiar views, and should dis- 
dain to sink such meetings into occasions for party 
strife and theological rancor. Just in proportion 
as he abandons his legitimate sphere, whether in 
public discussions, or in the examination of teachers, 
does he bring the cause he advocates into disre- 
pute. 
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He perpetrates an error almost as disastrous in 
its consequences, when, on rising to address a meet- 
ing, his manner and speech make the impression 
that he feels his importance, and supposes himself 
some Jupiter Tonans to thrash the people into sub- 
mission to the requirements of the School law, or 
into the adoption of any measures he may propose. 
The climax of offence is attained when this man, 
ignorant of the Past and utterly unacquainted with 
the writings of those intellectual giants who shed 
an imperishable lustre on the page of history, pre- 
sumes to tell his audience that Egyptian darkness 
covered the land until the sun of the Common School 
system rose to dispel its gloom. The whole per- 
formance is fitly ended by the passage of resolutions 
full of “ hifalutin” flights, exaggerated statements, 
overweening conceits. There is too much of the 
Sophomoric in such proceedings to command the 
respect of sensible men. 


Moreover, such meetings must be so arranged and 
lanned as to draw out and set in motion the feel- 
ings, the thoughts, the affections, the speech of the 
ere we wish to benefit. ‘The policy of importing 
rom abroad ‘distinguished speakers,” as they are 
called, to add interest to our Educational Conven- 
tions, is an exceedingly questionable one. At home 
they are often regarded as second-rate hands at the 
business, while we seem anxious to incorporate them 
into the body-guard of our system. We do not de- 
spise the aid others may proffer us; but we insist 
upon this point, that, as our success depends on the 
culture of the home article, we should give it the 
preference. At County Institutes, it often happens 
that a few wise men from some other State, monop- 
olize all the time, while the teachers of the County 





sit in awkward silence, some of whom could, per: | 
haps, tell some things not contained in their philos- | 
ophy. Indeed, the anxiety of some of these * dis- | 
tinguished speakers” to lift us out of our supposed 
intellectual degradation, quite overcomes their | 
modesty, and expresses itself in letters to us con- | 
taining offers of service—at $50 and $25 per night. | 

When meetings are called, care should be taken | 
that they be attended by all persons interested— | 
preachers of every denomination, politicians of | 
every school, doctors, lawyers, mechanics, laborers. | 
The Superintendent should, in a brief but pointed | 
address, propose and discuss their object, and then | 
give way for an expression of opinion from any one 
who chooses to hand in his testimony. If properly 
managed, he will soon find himself a party to a so- 
cial educational gathering, in which the most illiter- 
ate father will manifest the liveliest interest. Prac- 
tical topics should be the order of the day,—the 
Duty ot Parents, Uniformity of Text-books, Corpo- 
real Punishments, Irregular Attendance. 


| 


2. By Voluntary Associations of Parents for | 
the Improvement of Schools. 


In these should be specially included mothers, | 
as they are the very fountain of influence. On them, | 
mainly depends the cleanliness, dress, manners, and | 
punctuality of the children, and the preparation of 
the lessons at home. In one of his reports, Henry | 
Barnard uses the following language which, as it | 
expresses our thoughts better thun we can ourselves, 
we transcribe for our benefit: “Let the mothers | 
of a District read, converse with each other, and be- | 
come well-informed as to what constitutes a good | 
school, and the fathers and voters generally, will | 
hear of it. Let them visit the places where their | 
little children are doomed to every species of dis- 
comfort, and improvements in the seats, desks, and ! 


Let them invite the teacher to their homes as a 
friend and companion, and they will give the teacher 
of their children his proper position in scciety and 
elevate him in the respect of his scholars. Let 
them become acquainted with the fact that many 
children are kept from school especially in cities, 
for want of proper clothing, and their ready and ac- 
tive charity will soon supply the want.” 

Touching this point, we recomme: d that there be 
drawn up what might be called “An Address to 
Parents,” or “A Plea for the Education of the 
Young.” This to be presented at our next Annual 
Meeting for consideration 


3. By Occasional Meetings of Directors. 


For this purpose, large counties might be divided 
into sections, each one mecting at a specified time 
and place. Opportunity would thus be afforded for 
a special discussion of the duties incumbent upon 
them, of the difficulties in their way, and of the 
means best adapted to improve the schools. From 
such conventions they would return to their sepa 
rate districts, full of the spirit and energy which 
springs from the sympathy of numbers in the same 
pursuit, while, animated by a generous ambition 
after perfection, they would manifest renewed inter- 
est in the visitation of schools. No longer satisfied 
with the mechanical glory of carting the coal to be 
used during the term, of putting up the stove, and 
of repairing some dilapidated desk, they would aim 
at higher ends, and gradually acquire the art of su- 
pervising the recitations with credit to themselves 
and benefit to the teacher. 

In this connection, we suggest that each County 
Superintendent draw up, in brief but comprehen- 
sive form, an outline of the way in which Directors 
should proceed when in the school room on a visit. 
This might be headed: “ Hints to Directors on Vis- 
itation.” Printed and generally distributed, it might 
aid not a little in the accomplishment of the object 
we have in view. 

4. By appreciating the Sympathies and Hearts 
of Childhood. 


This is an important point. When we admit that 
human beings are born into the world not angels, 
but possessors of certain hereditary moral obliqui- 
ties,—the discussion of which would be here inappro 
priate,—we do not mean, as many seem to think, that 
they are young devils who must be manacied in a 
Pandemonium of our own creation. A _ certain, 
miservble, jejune, narrow-souled Theology, contra- 
dictory alike to reason and revelation, infects with 
its poison not only our religious thinking, but also 
our educational proceedings. It dwells amid the 
lightnings and thunders of Sinai, but never ascends 
the peaceful heights of Zion. Its root is servile 
fear. Children shrink instinctively from its em- 
brace. In its frigid air, their warm affections ex- 
pand not. ‘Their innocent amusements and refresh- 
ing gaieties vanish at its approach; their hearts 
freeze at its touch. The repulsive demeanor, sour, 


| crabbed looks, and awful, pretentious gravity of its 


professors, inspire in them that dread which is the 
sure precursor of their future depravity, ‘Lhe Su- 
perintendent, who exhales its spirit in the school 
room, will never gain their affections, nor influence 
their lives. His entrance will be as the pestilence 
that walketh in the day-time. ‘The faintest rumor 
of his presence in the district will reduce the aver- 
age attendance to its minimum. No merry “G'ood- 


| morning, Sir,” “Glad to see you,” will flush his 


wan cheek, or quicken iuto tingling circulation the 
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cold blood of his cadaverous body, or exhilarate the | 
feelings of his Pharisaic soul. His ponderous words 
will fali on unwilling ears, and his lugubrious exhor- | 
tations will beat the air. 

If we contrast, but for a moment, such a wooden 
man with one whose heart vibrates responsive to the | 
feelings and sympathies of childhood, we shall be 
convinced of the importance of the point just ad- 
verted to. For months before his visit, the boys 
and girls are wondering when the Superintendent | 
will come. The eventful hour—the Day of Jubilee | 
—is at hand. Some hasten forth to tie the high- | 
mettled charger to the post, while others, no longer | 
having the fear of the rod before their eyes, crowd 
the windows to catch the first sight of the anxiously | 
expected visitor. Sparkling eyes and laughing | 
faces, audible salutations and modest recognitions 

reet him, as he enters, while some fair-haired little 
oy, or rosy-cheeked girl quietly puts an apple into 
the pocket of his great coat, as he moves up to sit | 
beside the teacher. The young orator rises, and, | 
in his own beautiful way, bids him welcome, and, | 
before concluding, makes him feel very sure 
‘‘That tall oaks from little acorns grow.’’ 
Each one is now anxious to be called out first to | 
say his or her lesson; no dread of consequences, no 
awkward shyness, but a certain indescribable open- 
heartedness and trustfulness peculiarly refreshing to 
the man, who knows something of the shams and | 
empty conventionalities of every day life. The Su- | 
perintendent must be a dull, prosaic mortal who, | 
after such an exhibition of human nature, does not | 
exclaim, 


‘‘Let me be pure! 
Oh! I wish I was a pure child again.’’ 

5. By the Formation and Employment of Com- 
petent Teachers. 

Under the influence of the Materialistic view— 
though not always conscious of it, nay, sometimes 
of its origin and tendencies—some instructors seem 
more like human parrots than living, thinking men 
and women. They appear to be neat, weil-made, | 
smoothly working drzll-machines. At Institutes, | 
the burden of their song is, “ Drilling, Drin.ina, | 
DRILLING.” This is the Alpha and Omega of | 
their educational theory. If some luckless mortal | 
speak about the philosophy of mind, the laws of | 
mental growth, and the claims of our moral nature, 
he soon feels that these persons have no mere idea 
of such points than the maninthe moon. They cry 
out at the top of their voice: We want something 
Prac-ti-cal ; which means that Plato was a fool, 
Aristotle, a fool, Leibnitz, a fool, Newton, a fool, 
Descartes, a fool, Malebranche, a fool—in fine, that 
all are fools who strive to get beneath the sutface | 
of things and lay hold of their root. Ogden, in his | 
“Science of Education” deprecates the evil effects 
produced “by attempting to educate teachers by 
filling their heads (more frequently, however, their 
hats) with diagrams and plans for giving instruc- 
tion, while they are profoundly ignorant both of the 
nature and treatment of mind and body, and of the 
branches to be taught, as well as the objects to be 
attained in teaching them.” 

To read, and write, and cipher; to lay off with 
exact skill triangles, and circles, and squares, and 
parallelograms ; to run through glibly Latin declen- 
sions and Greek conjugations, and Euclid’s proposi- 
tions; to be a mere lumber-room for dates, and 
grammatical rules, and mathematical laws ;—this 
alone does not constitute a proper education. Of 
far greater value in the school room is the teacher 
who, though not able in off-hand, random style to | 
solve, after the modern, straight-jacketed fashion, 


| profitable harvest. 


some eccentric problem in Mental Arithmetic, yet 
understands the hidden springs of thought, of feel- 
ing, and of will, than your pedantic machine-man, 


| who boasts of his never having learned hic, hee, 
| hoe, and prides himself upon being able to say, he 


never even so much as rubbed his back against the 
walls of a College building. 

Without a correct knowledge of man, as body, 
soul, and spirit, the teacher is like an apothecary 
who has plenty of drugs and medicines, but knows 
nothing of their effects upon the human system.— 
Such an one deals more frequently in strychnine 
than in tonics. 


/ When our schools shall be filled with instructors, 


who, in addition to a proper understanding of the 
routine branches generally taught, possess also a 
truly philosophic insight into the laws of mental de- 


_ velopment, and humility sufficient to induce a prac- 


tical recognition of man’s religious aspirations, then 
we may reasonably expect the improvements of 
which educationists have so long dreamed. 


/6. By Misstonary Explorations and Operations. 


Of Peter, the Great, we read that, in order to ac- 


| quaint himself with the means best calculated to ad- 


vance the civilization of Russia, he abandoned, for 
a time, the throne, and became a ship-carpenter in 
one of the dock-yards of England. A monument, 
commemorative of his deeds, now adorns the prin- 
cipal street of St. Petersburg, while one, ‘more du- 
rable than brass” exists in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. Without the exercise of a self denial equal, 
if not superior to that of this distinguished Empe- 
ror, a Superintendent cannot expect to reap a very 
It is a mistake to suppose his 
duty done by simply driving through the country at 
the topmost speed of his horse, stopping at school- 
houses along the road, and then returning to the 
ease of his study. To penetrate the densest forests 
and toil through vast morasses; to wade the shal- 
low streams and swim the deep ones; to clamber 
over the mountains and scale the beetling crags :— 
all this, if it must be done, is no doubt very harass- 
ing to flesh and blood; but it will not do the work 
we want to accomplish. He must visit the people 
at their homes, and, by gentle manners and soothing 
language, and a thousand services he can render, 
gain their confidence. He must yield to their ca- 
prices, interest himself in their affairs, and become 
a partuer in their toils, their sufferings, and their 
amusements. ’ 

Now a Bramin, and, then, a Pariah; a Patrician 
to-day, and a Plebeian to-morrow,—he must give a 
practical illustration of what Terence meant when 
he said, 


Nihil humani a me alienum puto. 


_Nor must he, for fear of spending a few “ Green- 


backs,” or of tarnishing the lustre of his superior 
morality, go out of his way to avoid putting up at a 
tavern, as though it were not fit to lodge his dig- 
nity. Scrupulously eschewing all mean, scurvy con- 


| duct, and aequiring a character for reliability and 


straight-forwardness, he must confidently trust him- 
self to the native honesty of the people, and aim at 
quickening into brisk circulation their nobler feel- 
ings and impulses. 

In short, a County Superintendent should imitate 
the spirit and the example of the great Prussian 
School Director, Dinter, who began his forty years’ 
work, with this solemn vow: “I promised God that 
I would look upon every Prussian peasant child as 
a being, who could complain of me before God, if I 
did not provide for him the best education, as a man 
and a Christian, it was possible for me to provide.” 
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